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CROSS 


To  ADAM  LEFFLER,  Esq. 


OF  THE 

Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden. 


Dear  Leffler, 

The  admirable  manner  in  which  you  sing 
one  of  the  songs  in  “Who’ll  serve  the  Queen/’ entitled 
“The  heart  of  a  true  British  Sailor,”  and  the  appro¬ 
bation  you  were  pleased  to  express  of  the  music,  (which 
can  only  be  of  a  secondary  nature  when  compared  with  the 
excellent  poetry  of  Mr.  T.  Dibdin,)  have  induced  me  to 
dedicate  this  renovated  drama  to  yourself;  and,  in  the  hope 
that  you  may  long  live  to  gratify  the  public  by  your  chaste 
and  expressive  style  of  singing  those  beautiful  melodies  rendered 
immortal  by  the  native  genius  of  Shield  and  Dibdin, 

Believe  me,  my  dear  sir, 

Your’s,  very  faithfully  and  sincerely, 

Thomas  Williams. 

2,  Strand,  Trafalgar  Square, 

June,  1838. 
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To  ADAM  LEFFLER,  Esq. 


OF  THE 

Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden. 


Dear  Leffler, 

The  admirable  manner  in  which  you  sing 
one  of  the  songs  in  “Who’ll  serve  the  Queen/’ entitled 
“The  heart  of  a  true  British  Sailor/’  and  the  appro¬ 
bation  you  were  pleased  to  express  of  the  music,  (which 
can  only  be  of  a  secondary  nature  when  compared  with  the 
excellent  poetry  of  Mr.  T.  Dibdin,)  have  induced  me  to 
dedicate  this  renovated  drama  to  yourself ;  and,  in  the  hope 
that  you  may  long  live  to  gratify  the  public  by  your  chaste 
and  expressive  style  of  singing  those  beautiful  melodies  rendered 
immortal  by  the  native  genius  of  Shield  and  Dibdin, 

Believe  me,  my  dear  sir, 

Your’s,  very  faithfully  and  sincerely, 

Thomas  Williams. 

2,  Strand ,  Trafalgar  Square , 

June ,  1838. 


PREFACE. 


This  piece  is  altered  from  O’Keefe’s  comic  opera  of  “  Sprigs 
of  Laurel,  very  popular  about  five-and  forty  years  since.  It  Was 
written  partly  in  honour,  and  in  compliment  to  his  late  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  who  had  given  early  proofs  of  his 
military  skill  and  bravery  in  leading  on  the  British  troops  to  a 
career  of  glory  !  The  drama  was  dedicated  to  her  late  most 
gracious  Majesty,  Queen  Charlotte,  who  resided  at  that  period 
at  Buckingham  House,  near  which  a  very  amusing  scene  in  tiie 
piece  occurs.  O’Keefe,  it  is  said,  owed  his  first  thought  of 
writing  this  effort  of  his  fertile  and  successful  genius  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  a  soldier  having  quitted  his  post  at  midnight  to 
follow  a  detachment  of  the  guards,  when  it  embarked  at  Green¬ 
wich.  Sprigs  of  Laurel  of  late  years  has  been  laid  on  the 
shelf,  owing  to  the  songs,  and  many  allusions  in  the  dialogue, 
referring  to  the  particular  time  in  which  they  were  written. 

Conceiving  the  materials  good,  I  have  retouched  many  of  the 
scenes,  suppressed  some,  added  others,  and  have  endeavoured  to 
make  the  tout  ensemble  applicable  to  the  present  period.  I  have 
united  some  music  of  a  more  modern  date,  particularlya  favourite 
martial  duet,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  T.  Dibdin,  entitled  “  Military 
Recollections  f  also  his  chef dx  oeuvre,  “  The  Heart  of  a  true  British 
Sailor found  an  appropriate  dramatic  situation  for  thecelebrated 
monody  on  thedeatliofSir  John  Moore,  “Not  a  drum  was  heard;'’ 
given  the  Naval  Captain  a  more  prominent  feature ;  and  have  also, 
I  think,  rendered  the  denouement  more  effective  and  complete. 

It  is  said  theirlate  Majesties,  “  George  and  Charlotte,”  who  were 
always  the  kind  patrons  of  “Plays  and  Players,”  used  frequently 
to  laugh  heartily  at  Munden’s  scene  with  the  sentinel  in  the  park. 
Should  our  present  most  gracious  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  ever 
chance  to  witness  this  drama,  (which  upholds  the  military  and 
naval  character  of  this  country)  performed,  and  it  should  be  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  afford  her  Majesty  any  little  amusement, 
its  reviver  will  feel  more  than  flattered  in  having  in  any  way 
contributed  to  Royal  gratification. 
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“Who'll  serve  the  Queen”  has  been  published  without  having 
been  first  offered  to  any  manager,  as  many  of  the  publisher’s 
friends  have  expressed  a  wish  to  have  copies  of  the  words  of  the 
songs,  &c.  Should  the  proprietor  of  any  theatre,  on  perusing 
this  piece  in  its  present  shape,  consider  it  would  be  to  his  advan¬ 
tage  to  produce  it,  T  suppose  he  will  do  so.  As  regards  the 
presentation  of  pieces  to  Theatres  for  approval,  I  take  this  occa¬ 
sion  to  offer  a  few  remarks,  as  I  do  not  think  that  authors  in  this 
respect  are  always  dealt  with  fairly.  It  occurs  to  me,  that 
instead  of  the  perusal  of  the  multiplicity  of  pieces  sent  in,  being 
left  solely  to  the  judgment  and  decision  of  one  man,  the  best 
and  fairest  way  would  be  to  leave  it  to  the  consideration  of  an 

IMPARTIAL  COMMITTEE. 

Some  considerable  time  since  I  formed  the  outline  of  a  petite 
opera,  and  showing,  it  to  a  friend,  whose  opinion  I  valued, 
he  recommended  me  to  lengthen  it  by  adding  other  characters, 
&c.  Having  a  little  leisure  time  on  my  hands,  I  went  into 
Somersetshire  (my  native  place)  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
where  the  scene  lay  (the  vicinity  of  Torr  Hill)  I  succeeded,  but 
not  without  some  little  difficulty,  it  being  my  first  attempt  at 
anything  of  the  sort,  in  completing  a  three-act  drama,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  songs,  duetts,  and  trios.  On  my  return  to  London  I 
read  my  coup-d’essai  to  several  theatrical  friends,  well  qualified, 
as  I  supposed,  to  judge  of  its  merit,  particularly  one  who  had 
been  a  performer,  or  a  stage  director  to  one  or  other  of  the  great 
patent  theatres  all  his  life,  who  said  he  greatly  admired  it,  and 
would  use  what  little  influence  he  possessed  to  get  it  brought  out 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  The  piece  was  called  “Glastonbury 
Abbey ,  or  A  King's  Caprice,"  founded  principally  on  an  incident, 
but  whether  of  fact  or  fiction  I  know  not,  said  to  have  occurred 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  between  that  king  and  the 
Lord  Abbot  of  Glastonbury.  I  had  gleaned  much  excellent 
material  from  a  popular  novel  by  Mr.  Horace  Smith ;  and  I  had 
depicted,  according  to  history,  the  furious  theological  quarrel 
(just  at  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation)  between  Henry  and  Ca¬ 
therine  (Parr),  and  also  drrmatized  the  celebrated  garden 
scene,  which,  though  so  often  pourtrayed  on  the  canvass,  had 
never  been  exhibited  on  the  stage.  This  piece  was  presented 
to  Mr.  Bunn,  with  a  strong  recommendation  in  its  favour;  but 
it  was,  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two,  returned  to  me,  with,  I 
was  told,  the  usual  circular,  viz.  thanks  for  the  inspection,  that 
after  a  very  careful  and  attentive  perusal,  it  was  considered 
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totally  unfit  for  dramatic  representation,  although  1 

have  very  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  not  a  page  of  it  had 
been  read  !  I  was,  however,  desired  not  to  be  discouraged,  as 
other  pieces  perhaps  of  infinitely  more  merit  than  my  own  fre¬ 
quently  shared  a  similar  fate.f  I  then  got  to  read  the  plot  and 
main  incidents  of  my  drama  to  the  stage-manager,  in  his  room, 
of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and,  who  also  seemed  extremely 
pleased  with  it,  and  to  use  his  own  words,  said,  he  thought  it 
was  “a  far  better  piece”  than  had  been  produced  that  season, 
and  added,  that  if  I  would  let  him  have  a  fair  copy  he  would 
give  it  to  the  manager  himself,  J  with  an  especial  recommenda¬ 
tion.  It  was  sent  in  accordingly,  and  Mr.  Osbaldistone  said  he 
would  take  it  into  the  country  with  him,  and  give  it  every 
attention.  After  waiting  for  several  months,  and  no  prospect 
appearing  of  its  being  performed,  I  wrote  for  my  MS.,  but  no 
answer  was  returned  me.  I  wrote  again,  still  no  reply ;  and  on 
a  third  application,  I  was  given  to  understand  that  no  such 
a  piece  as  Glastonbury  Abbey  could  be  found  ;  and  the  upshot 
was,  that  Mr.  Osbaldistone,  besides  not  condescending  to  peruse 
a  page  of  my  production,  had  taken  so  little  care  of  that  which 
was  entrusted  to  his  especial  protection,  that  he  had  lost  it, — 
it  was  stolen , — “it  must  have  been  purloined  from  the  Theatre,  as 
it  could  not  be  found  !”  I  then  insisted  on  a  remuneration  for 
my  loss,  and  on  my  solicitor  applying  to  Mr.  O.,  he  has  at 
length  consented  to  make  all  the  restitution  in  his  power  for 
that  which  it  seems  has  been  irrecoverably  lost ! 

So  this  is  the  way  some  authors  are  destined  to  be  served  by 
some  managers,  if  they  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to 
have  previously  produced  a  piece  which  has  made  a  sort  of 
“  hit” — Take  the  following  as  an  instance  : — t{  I  have  called 
again  for  my  piece,”  said  once  a  half-starved  looking  dramatic 


*  The  very  day  I  received  my  piece  back  was  announced  at  the  same 
theatre  another  drama,  wherein  the  chief  character  to  figure  was  the 
one  I  had  selected  for  mine,  namely,  The  Eighth  Harry,  only  at  an 
earlier  period  of  his  life,  the  which  was  most  unequivocally  hissed  from  the 
stage  the  first  night,  although  the  greatest  pains  had  been  taken  in  the 
getting  up  ;  its  author  no  doubt  being  one  of  the  favoured. 

f  The  play  of  The  Hunchback,  Tis  said,  was  rejected  as  unfit  for  dra¬ 
matic  representation — The  Honey  Moon ,  &c. 

t  The  lessee  of  the  Haymarket  said  he  would  willingly  have  produced 
my  piece  at  his  theatre,  had  he  an  operatic  company,  and  doubtless  he 
meant  what  he  said,  as  no  one,  it  is  believed,  ever  questioned  the  sincerity 
of  Mr.  Webster. 
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wight  to  the  late  Mr.  Elliston  ;*  “  what  piece  ?”  said  the  imperi¬ 
ous,  and,  at  times,  somewhat  facetious  manager,  “  A  comedy,  sir ; 
it  was  left  for  approval  at  the  commencement  of  the  season 
before  last,  and  seeing  no  prospect  whatever  of  its  appearing, 
I  will  thank  you  to” — “  What  is  the  name  of  it,  sir  ?”  “  The 

name,  sir,  was  not  affixed,  but  I  should  know  it  immediately 
if” — The  manager  then  desired  the  author  to  go  to  a  certain 
manuscript  drawer  and  select  his  own  from  a  great  variety  of 
others, — “  I  cannot  find  it — it  is  not  here.”  “No  !”  said  Robert 
William,  majestically  walking  himself  to  the  general  deposi¬ 
tory  ;  “  you  say  it  is  a  comedy,”  “  Yes.”  “  Well,  I  suppose  as  it 
is  not  here,  it  cannot  be  found,  it  is  gone — lost.”  “  Lost,  sir  !  this 
is  bad  news  indeed  :  what  am  I  to  do,  I  have  no  other  copy  f — 
I  must  have  my  piece — I  am  the  author,  and  have  sent  it  in 
here” — “  W ell,  my  worthy  friend,  I  have  no  doubt  that  what 
you  tell  me  is  perfectly  correct,  that  you  are  the  author,  and 
did  send  in  such  a  piece  as  we  are  both  now  in  search  of, 
and  no  one  can  regret  more  than  I  do,  that  vour  comedy — 
you  said,  1  think,  it  was  a  comedy — has  not  been  acted,  and 
cannot  now  be  restored  to  you  ;  but,  my  dear  sir,  we  cannot 


*  Some  make  this  anecdote  apply  to  Sheridan  when  manager  of  Drury 
Lane ;  but  the  truth  is,  the  original  story  goes  back  so  far  as  the  year 
1749,  in  the  time  of  Garrick,  and  may  be  found  in  the  novel  of  Roderick 
Random.  Marmoset  is  there  made  the  supercilious  manager,  and  Melo- 
poyn  the  half  famished  poet ;  and  where  Smollet,  whilst  sitting  for  a  por¬ 
trait  of  himself,  as  referring  to  a  tragedy  of  his  own,  called  The  Regicide, 
satirizes  with  the  utmost  severity,  though,  by  the  bye,  somewhat  un¬ 
justly,  as  appeared  afterwards  by  the  doctor’s  own  admission,  the  English 
Roscius,  who  is  reported  to  have  pulled  out  a  drawer  of  a  bureau  where 
he  was  sitting,  and  taking  from  thence  a  bundle  of  MS.  plays,  to  have 
exclaimed, — “  There ,  sir!  there  are  seven ,  take  which  you  please,  or  take 
the  ivholc  if  you  like.”  Both  Sheridan  and  Elliston  may  have,  no  doubt, 
imitated  their  great  prototype.  Managers,  however,  at  times,  must  be  sadly 
harrassed  and  perplexed,  as  it  is  said  the  average  number  of  pieces  sent 
in  for  perusal  to  one  theatre  alone,  amounts  to  some  twenty  per  week.” 
f  This  reminds  one  of  a  story  of  another  pauvrc  diable,  who  left  a 

valuable  MS.  with  the  late  Mr.  - ,  of  Drurv-Laue  Theatre,  and  who 

promised  to  peruse  it  at  home,  and  take  the  greatest  care  of  it.  After 
calling  times  cut  of  number,  the  author  at  length  succeeded  in  seeing  the 

manager,  who  addressed  him  thus:  “  My  dear  Mr. - ,  I  am  heartily 

sorry  for  an  accident  that  has  occurred  during  my  illness, — but  my 
younger  boy,  finding  your  tragedy  on  the  table  where  I  used  to  read  it, 
carried  it  into  the  kitchen,  and  leaving  it  there  among  the  servants,  an 
ignorant  wench  of  a  cookmaid,  mistaking  it  for  waste  paper,  has  expended 
it,  all  but  a  few  leaves,  in  singeing  fowls  upon  the  spit; — I  hope  the  mis¬ 
fortune  is  not  irreparable — no  doubt  you  have  several  copies”  ! ! 
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do  impossibilities,  for  if  we  were  to  read  every  play  sent,  why 
we  should  have  nothing  else  to  do,  and  as  it  really  seems,  your 
comedy  has  fled  !  a  circumstance  which  I  deeply  deplore,” 
(and  here  he  laid  his  hand  upon  his  left  breast,) — “  here  are — 
(blowing  away  the  dust) — Two  Tragediess  and  a  Farce,  with  no 
name  affixed,  which,  perhaps,  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to 
accept  as  an  equivalent — I  am  extremely  sorry  that  this  thing 
should  have  occurred, ’’but — ‘‘But  my  good  sir,”  said  the  play¬ 
wright,  somewhat  nettled,  “  these  tragedies  are  of  no  sort  of  value 
to  me  whatever,  or  the  farce  either;  I  want  my  comedy.” — “  Per¬ 
haps,”  said  Elliston,  endeavouring  to  suppress  a  smile,  which 
the  acute  eye  of  the  poet  observed,  “  a  pantomime  may  answer,” 
— at  the  word  pantomime,  the  son  of  Parnassus  (who  plumed 
himself  on  his  effort,  and  stung  to  the  quick  by  a  piece  of 
satire,  which  he  took  as  a  direct  personal  insult  )  changed 
in  an  instant  from  a  pale  complexion  to  the  hue  of  scarlet, 
every  drop  of  blood  in  his  body  seemed  in  a  twinkling  to  have 
mounted  to  his  face  and  ears  ! 

“  And  straight  in  rage  began  his  crest  to  rear.” 

“  No,  sir  !"  said  he,  raising  his  voice  to  the  highest  pitch  ;  “  a 
pantomime  will  not  do  ;  I  want  my  comedy,  sir — my  comedy  /” 
“  Be  calm,  sir,”  said  the  Lessee,  who  now  perceived  he  had 
carried  his  joke  a  little  too  far. — “  Calm  !  who  the  devil  can 
be  calm  at  this  usage.  I  brought  my  comedy  here,  sir — I  en¬ 
trusted  it  to  your  especial  care,  and,”  continued  he,  striking 
the  table  with  the  utmost  fury,  and  then  casting  his  eyes 
upwards,  “  by  Huge  Olympus,  ere  I  depart  I’ll  have  it !” 
Shylock  himself,  raving  for  his  bond,  could  not  at  this  instant 
have  looked  more  wild  or  terrible  !  The  managerial  wag, 
though  at  most  times  considered  valiant,  yet  this,  ’tis  certain, 
was  not  one  of  his  courageous  moments;  and  not  caring  to 
remain  any  longer  in  the  same  apartment  with  “alive  author, 
who  seemed  as  if  ready  to  eat  him  up,  suddenly  affected  an  air 
of  grave  politeness, — “Then,  sir,”  said  he,  “will  you  just 
have  the  kindness  to  be  seated  here  for  a  few  short  moments, 

while  I  speak  to  my  stage  manager;  he,  perhaps” -  The 

enraged  and  unfortunate  scribe,  being  left  alone  to  cool  him¬ 
self,  and  having  waited  the  manager’s  return  (who  had  no 
doubt  gladly  made  his  exit  into  the  street)  until  his  patience 
was  completely  exhausted,  and  perceiving  no  chance  whatever 
of  getting  either  his  comedy  or  any  redress  for  its  loss — for  at 
that  period  Mr.  Bulwer’s  Dramatic  Authors’  Protection  Bill 
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had  not  passed  into  a  law — quietly  took  up  the  two  tragedies 
and  the  farce,  frowningly  gazed  on  them,  and  after  looking 
wistfully  at  the  INIS,  drawer,  which  he  once  more  rummaged  in 
vain,  then  putting  the  only  equivalent  he  was  offered  into  his 
pocket,  together  with  a  bundle  of  old  play-bills  that  lay  in  his 
way,  and  at  the  same  time  bestowing  on  the  manager  a  hearty 
d — n,  rushed  from  the  theatre  : 

“  Away  he  ran,  and  ne’er  was  heard  of  more.” 

But  report  says,  a  short  time  after  this  occurrence,  some  poetic 
fragments  were  noticed  at  a  certain  cheesemonger’s  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  the  above  MSS.  having  been  doubtless  sold, 
with  others,  for  waste  paper,  to  purchase,  in  all  probability,  the 
common  necessaries  of  life!  —  Even  so,  peradventure,  in  a 
similar  manner,  in  the  hurry  of  business,  might  not  my  ill-fated 
opera  have  been  disposed  of  ? 

The  music  of  my  drama  had  been  composed  and  selected ; 
viz.  some  very  charming  compositions  of  Mozart,  unknown  on 
the  English  stage, — Mr.  T.  Cooke,  and  Mr.  Charles  Horn,  had 
also  contributed;*  and  there  was  also  a  very  beautiful  air  by 
my  friend  Mr.  W.  Rooke,  from  a  rejected  opera  of  his  some 
ten  years  since,  entitled  “A  Winters  Night and  which,  had  it 
been  performed,  would,  I  think,  have  rivalled  even  his  Amilie , 
or  the  Love  Test,  as  the  “  libretto,”  as  it  is  called,  as  far  as 
my  judgment  went,  was  of  a  very  interesting  and  superior 
order. f  Whether  Glastonbury  Abbey  possesses  any  merit  or 


*  A  person  in  the  Drnry-Lane  establishment  having  told  me  that  if  the 
musie  of  my  opera  had  been  the  composition  of  either  Mr.  Balfe  or  Mr. 
Barnett,  it  was  very  probable  Mr.  Bunn  would  have  accepted  it — the 
reply  was,  that  Mr.  Balfe  and  Mr.  Barnett  were  both  very  clever  men,  but 
there  were  others  perhaps  as  capable  of  writing  at  least  the  music  for  a 
ballad-opera  as  either  of  those  admitted  talented  gentlemen.  Mr.  Rooke’s 
beautiful  operatic  drama  of  A  Winter's  Night,  was  refused  merely  because 
Mr.  Rooke  did  not  chuse  for  another  composer  to  recompose  the  music — 
or  at  least  all  the  chief  part  of  it — which  he  (Mr.  R.)  had  previously  so 
ably  done. 

f  The  author  of  A  Winter's  Night,  was  a  Mr.  Lynch,  a  poor  but  very 
clever  fellow,  and  who  had  built  all  his  hopes  on  the  augured  success  of 
this  production,  which  had  been  read  by  several  of  the  editors  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  journals,  and  universally  admired  ;  and  which  though  accepted  and 
even  underlined,  was  never  performed,  owing  entirely  to  the  caprice  of 
some  one  in  the  establishment.  Poor  Lynch  died  soon  after  this  severe 
disappointment  in  extreme  indigence,  the  cold  finger  of  calamity,  it  seems, 
had  pressed  hard  on  one,  who,  besides  had  a  wife  and  family  to  support, 
a  blow  which  a  small  sum  arising  from  the  sale  of  this  production  might 
happily  have  warded  off. 
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not,  is  not  for  me  to  determine.  A  liberal  and  discerning  public 
will  be  the  best  judge ;  and  therefore,  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  many  of  my  friends,  I  intend  publishing  it  by  sub¬ 
scription,  as  soon  as  I  can  collect  my  scattered  original  MS.* 

T.  Williams. 

2,  Strand ,  Trafalgar  Square,  June  28,  1838. 

(1'he  Coronation  day  of  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria.) 


*  Subscribers’  names  will  be  received  by  any  music-seller  and  book¬ 
seller  in  the  three  kingdoms,  at  the  following  comparatively  low  price ; 
to  Non-Subscribers  Is.  6d. ;  to  Subscribers  la.  3 d.  The  opera  contains 
twenty-five  pieces  of  music;  viz.  Songs,  Duets,  Trios,  &c. — all  of  which 
have  been  much  admired  in  MS.  The  Music  also  is  in  course  of  publish¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  that  in  “Who’ll  Serve  the  Queen  and  Theatrical 
agents  may  have  the  Orchestral  Score,  by  applying  at  No.  2,  Strand. 

It  is  now  not  unusual  to  publish  plays  before  they  are  performed,  as  in 
the  instance  of  “Ion,”  “  The  Athenian  Captive,”  &c. 


WHO’LL  SERVE  THE  QUEEN? 


The  characters  in  the  Drama,  on  which  this  piece  is  founded, 
were  personified  originally  (in  the  year  1793,)  by  Mr.  Powell, 
Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  [the  celebrated  Jack,  before  he  took  to  play 
Irish  characters)  Johnstone,  Mr.  Incledon,  Mr.  Darley,  and 
Mr.  Munden  ;  Mrs.  Clendenning  and  Mrs.  Martyr  ;  all  of 
whom,  with  the  author  of  the  dialogue  ( John  O'Keefe)  and  the 
composer  of  the  music  ( William  Shield )  are  now  no  more  ! 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 


Captain  Steerwell. 
Serjeant-Major  Martial. 
Ned  Lenox 
Jack  Sinclai 
Corporal  Arnold. 
Nipperkin. 


ir.  } 


Soldiers  in  the  Foot  Guards 


Mary  Martial. 

Fanny  Capstan. 

Soldiers,  Sailors,  Women,  tyc. 


Scene:  Westminster  and  Greenwich. 


WHO’LL  SERVE  THE  QUEEN  ? 


ACT  THE  FIRST. 

Scene  I. — A  room  in  the  Trafalgar  Hotel,  Trafalgar  Square , 
— Enter  Captain  Steerwell,  /h/Zoiced  by  Nipperkin. 

Captain.  Leave  my  infant  in  a  basket  at  a  gentleman’s  door, 
you  villain,  when  I  ordered  your  wife  should  bring  it  up  with 
care  and  tenderness  ! 

Nipperkin.  Why  sir,  when  my  wife  wou’d  have  it,  it  was  my 
young’n,  and  would  not  take  charge  of  it,  and  you  were  away, 
what  was  a  poor  peace-loving  husband  to  do  ? 

Captain.  Well,  come, — your  intelligence  ? 

Nipperkin.  Why  then  the  babe  was  taken  in  and  christened 
Jacky  Jones,  the  gentleman  of  the  house  intending  to  do  well 
by  it;  but  being  unfortunate,  died  insolvent, —  his  family  went  to 
ruin,  and  poor  Johnny  to  the  parish.  The  lazy  overseers  farmed 
the  workhouse  to  the  village  butcher,  who  to  feed  his  calves 
starved  the  children. — 

Captain.  And  from  this  misery,  you  say,  a  charitable  trades¬ 
man  took  him  an  apprentice  ? 

Nipperkin.  Yes,  captain  ;  but  the  boy,  it  seems,  had  “  a  soul 
above  Duttons,”  so,  in  company  with  another  lad,  cut  away,  went 
abroad  and  joined  the  forces  in  Spain,  returned  with  honour, 
and  is  at  this  moment,  so  I  am  told,  a  gentleman  soldier  in  the 
Foot  Guards. 

Captain.  But  how  to  find  him  out  P — 

Nipperkin.  Ah  !  there’s  the  difficulty — because  he’s  changed 
his  name.  In  my  search  I  got  acquainted  with  a  couple  of 
honest  soldier  lads,Ned  Lenox  and  Jack  Sinclair,  and  they  are 
to  assist  me ;  and  then  there’s  the  Serjeant  Major,  him  what’s 
got  the  pretty  daughter,  he  may  perhaps — (Aside)  Dam ’me  I’ll 
run  a  hum  on  him. 

Captain.  Nipperkin,  you  were  my  servant  twenty  years  ago, 
but  since  that  you’ve  been  such  a  variety  of  rascal,  that  I  fear 
there  is  no  trusting  you. 

Nipperkin.  I  don’t  want  no  trust — give  me  a  ready  so¬ 
vereign  ! — 

Captain.  To  get  drunk  and  neglect  this  business.  No,  dis¬ 
cover  my  lost  son  and  you  shall  have  a  hundred,  sirrah _ But 
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I  must  be  off  to  Greenwich,  to  receive  the  Commander-in- 
chief.  {Going.) 

Nipperkin.  But,  sir! — I  intend  this  evening  to  visit  my  old 
father  at  Chelsea— a  little  comfort  for  the  honest  soul.  {Holding 
out  his  hand.) 

Captain.  Chelsea !  Oh  ah  !  your  father  is  a  pensioner. 
Well  there.  (Gives  money.)  But  now  mind,  don’t  make  a  beast 
of  yourself- — keep  sober — use  every  means  to  find  out  the  boy, 
and  you  shall  be  further  rewarded.  [ Exit  Captain. 

Nipperkin.  {Looking  at  the  money.)  He  shall  settle  on  me 
forty  pounds  a-year,  or  find  the  boy  himself.  Lucky,  that  still 
keeping  an  eye  on  the  lad’s  progress,  I’ve  this  pull  on  my  old 
master. — Now  then,  got  loose  from  my  wife,  I’ll  make  a  good 
use  of  my  time.  Dam’me,  since  I  am  come  to  London  I’ll 
drink  like  a  fish,  and  get.  as  drunk  as  Chloe.  If  I  didn’t  f 
should  be  a  man  of  a  thousand  ! 

Song,  Nipperkin. 

Show  me  a  lawyer  refusing  a  good  fee, 

Or  a  pious  dean  not  thinking  of  a  bishop’s  see, 

A  doctor  who  won’t  squeeze  sick  ladies  by  the  hand, 

’Potticary  whom  his  scrawl  can  well  understand, 

And  that  is  a  man  of  a  thousand  ! 

Dancing  master  object  to  dancing  off  with  miss, 

A  methodist  preacher  not  in  a  corner  kiss, 

Young  ensign  not  proud  of  his  flashy  large  cockade, 

Or  true  British  tar  who  of  an  enemy  is  afraid, 

Parliament  elector  who  never  sold  his  vote, 

Parliament  orator  who  will  not  turn  his  coat, 

And  that  is  a  man  of  a  thousand  ! 

Tol  de  rol,  &c.  &c. 

Show  me  a  right  honorable  keeping  to  his  word 
Or  a  poor  poet  patronised  by  a  lord  ! 

An  impudent  sharper  cloth’d  all  in  rags, 

Or  modest  genius  counting  o’er  his  money-bags — 

And  that  is  a  man  of  a  thousand. 

A  churchwarden  who  scorns  to  feast  upon  the  poor, 

A  fat  alderman  who  cannot  turtle-soup  endure  ; 

A  groom  too  honest  to  rob  horses  of  their  corn, 

A  wise  cuckold  who  blushes  to  wear  a  gilded  horn  ; 

A  lord  of  a  Gin  Palace,  a  great  stickler  for  sobriety  ! 

Or  a  chap  like  Tom  Nipperkin  one  of  the  Temperance  Societv  ! 

And  that  is  a  man  of  a  thousand. 

Tol  de  rol,  See.  Sec.  &c. 

[Exit  Nipperkin. 
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Scene  II. — (St.  James  Park — Partial  View  of  the  Duke  of 

York's  Column — Steps  leading  thereto ,  §c. — Enter  Sin¬ 
clair,  reading  a  letter.) 

Sinclair.  Funny  enough,  on  our  march  from  Windsor, 
Ned  slipt  this  note  into  my  hand  the  very  instant  I  gave  him 
one.  Now,  what  says  his P — (Reads.) — “  Dear  Jack,  soon  as 
off  duty,  walk  into  the  Park,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  on  parti¬ 
cular  business  why,  almost  the  very  words  of  mine  to  him. — 
Lenox  is  my  friend — so  I’ll  ask  his  advice  before  I  determine 
to  marry  Mary ;  determine,  did  I  say  !  But  is  my  passion  re¬ 
turn’d  there  P  Oh,  yes  !  for  tho’  she  has  never  revealed  herself 
to  me,  yet  I  have  marked  at  times  a  something  in  her  bewitch¬ 
ing  eye  that  has  told  me  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Song. — Sinclair. 

(  Words  by  Mr.  Arnold. — Music  by  T.  Coolie.)  * 

When  the  heart  in  the  bosom  is  beating, 

In  vain  we  suppress  the  warm  sigh; 

Tho’  the  lip  no  fond  truth  be  repeating, 

A  telltale  is  found  in  the  eye  ! 

’Tis  there  the  soul’s  language  is  spoken, 

For  words  may  with  falsehood  subdue  ; 

The  vows  of  the  lips  are  oft  broken, 

The  eye  tho’  ’tis  silent  is  true. 

Then  give  me  the  glance  that  expresses 
The  bright  beam  of  joy  when  we  meet ; 

The  bosom  that  throbs  to  caresses, 

The  heart  that  in  silence  can  beat. 

’Tis  then  the  soul’s  language  is  spoken, 

For  words  may  with  falsehood  subdue  ; 

The  vows  of  the  lips  are  oft  broken, 

The  eye  tho’  ’tis  silent  is  true. 

(Lenox  sings  without — “  Albion  for  ever,  Home  and 

Victory.") 

Sinclair.  Oh,  here  he  comes — practising  the  corporal’s  music 
too,  I  hear.  ( Retires  up  the  stage.) 

( Enter  Lenox  reading  a  note.) 

Lenox.  “  Meet  me  in  the  Green  Park,  I've  something  par- 


*  The  public  is  cautioned  against  an  itinerant  vocalist  going  about  the 
west  of  Eugland  and  selling  pirated  copies  of  this  favourite  song,  (com¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  T.  Cooke),  as  his  own  composition,  and  by  that  means 
defrauding  the  publisher. 
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ticular  to  say  to  you faith  I’ve  something  particular  to  say 
to  him.— Oh  !  here  he  is ;  well  Jack,  what’s  this  affair  ? 

Sinclair.  Nay,  what’s  your’s  with  me  P 

Lenox.  Come,  you  tell  first  ? 

Sinclair.  No,  no,  you  let’s  hear,—  * 

Lenox.  Not  a  word  from  me,  till  you — ( smiling .) 

Sinclair.  I’m  determin’d  now  you  shall, — come  I’ll  not  speak 
till— 

Lenox.  Now  I  beg  you’ll — 

Both.  Then  you  must  know — (Both  laugh.) 

Lenox.  Why,  damme  Jack,  were  like  people  in  the  street 
giving  each  other  the  way,  but  here  I  stop  and  now  you  pass  on. 

Sinclair.  Well  then,  Ned,  of  all  the  girls  in  Windsor. — 

Lenox.  Hey  ! — 

Sinclair.  I  say,  of  all  the  girls  in  Windsor,  to  me  there’s 
none  like  Mary  Martial. 

Lenox.  Why,  I  think  she  is  a  most  charming  girl. 

Sinclair.  Ah  !  but  I  love  her  ! 

Lenox.  I  know  1  love  her  ! 

Sinclair.  Oh,  nonsense,  ’tis  I  that  adore  her. 

Lenox.  Upon  my  word  you  are  wrong,  for  I  am  the  man 
that  would  die  for  her. 

Sinclair.  That’s  as  much  as  to  say,  I  suppose,  you’d  fight 
for  her. 

Lenox.  Ah  !  any  man — but  you  ! 

Sinclair.  Why,  Lenox,  I  should  not  like  to  fight  with  you. 

Lenox.  So  say  I, — but  any  man  except  you, —  I  didn’t  mind 
how  great, — Ah  !  damme,  even  the  corporal. 

Sinclair.  Any  fellow  that  dar’d  to  think  of  Mary  ! 

Lenox.  Do  you  call  me  fellow,  Jack  ? 

Sinclair.  Yes  !  your  a  devilish  good  fellow  ! — but  come, 
don’t  let  us  quarrel ;  your  hand,  Ned. — ( Shake  hands.)  Don’t 
let  us  talk  about  fighting,  we  witnessed  enough  of  that  when 
boys  together  in  Spain.  So  to  change  the  subject,  suppose, 
(for  I  heard  you  singing  just  now,)  suppose  we  try  the  corporal’s 
favourite  duet  ? 

Lenox.  With  all  my  heart ! — 

Duet. — Sinclair  and  Lenox. 

The  words  by  T.  Dibdin ,  Esq. —  The  Music  by  T.  Williams. 

Sinclair. 

Say,  gallant  soldier,  do  I  see 

The  comrade  who  on  Egypt’s  sands, 
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Dash’d  forward  side  by  side  with  me 

And  charg’d  thro’  Gallia’s  fiercest  bands  P 
When  Abercrombie  at  our  head 
Resistless  led,  and  when  he  bled  ! 

In  victory  resigned  his  sword 
To  death!  and  dying  gave  the  word  ! 

“  Albion  ador’d !  we  fight  for  thee  ! 

Our  watchword, — Home  and  Victory  !” 

Lenox. 

Say,  brother  soldier,  was  it  you 

Fought  near  me  on  that  glorious  day, 

When  Wellington  at  Waterloo 
The  Gallic  eagle  bore  away  ? 

When,  ere  the  awful  fight  began, 

One  feeling  ran  from  man  to  man  ! 

And  as  each  phalanx  drew  the  sword, 

From  rank  to  rank  thus  pass’d  the  word ! 

“  Albion  ador’d  !  we  fight  for  thee ! 

Our  watchword, — Home  and  Victory  !” 

TOGETHER. 

Yes  !  brother  soldier,  we  have  seen 
Together  sanguine  wars  imbue, 

With  purple  tide,  the  laurels  green 
Of  conqu’ror,  and  of  conquer’d  too  ! 

“  Albion  ador’d  !  we  fought  for  thee ! 

Our  watchword, — Home  and  Victory.”* 

Sinclair.  Well  Ned,  you  know  I’ve  a  greater  regard  for 
you  than  all  the  men  in  our  regiment  put  together. 

Lenox.  And  I  always  thought  you  my  friend  ;  and  I  am 
certain  I  am  yours.  Suppose  we  leave  the  thing  then  to 
Mary’s  own  choice  ? 

Sinclair.  Why,  'true ;  tis  a  pity  to  teaze  a  young  woman  that 
cannot  love  one. 

Lenox.  And  it’s  foolish  and  ill-natured  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  another  man’s  happiness,  when  we  cannot  forward  our  own 
by  it. 

Sinclair.  Well,  she  came  up  to  day  from  Windsor  with  her 
father — aye,  and  by  heaven  here  she  comes  !  Now  then,  let ’s 
ask  her  in  down-right  English  ! 

Lenox.  Done  !  [  They  both  retire  up  the  stage. 


*  The  music  of  “  the  burden ’’  of  this  duet  is  imitated  from  Shield, 
from  his  “  True  Blue  for  Ever,”  originally  sang,  by  Incledon  and  Taylor, 
in  a  piece  got  up  in  honor  of  Nelson. 
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Enter  Mary  singing. 

Oli  come  away,  come  my  soldier  bonny, 

I’m  smart  and  gay  but  for  handsome  Johnny  ; 

Ensign,  pretty  Doll — crimson  sash  so  wrapt  in, 

Minces  “  Pretty  Poll,” — can  yon  love  a  captain  ? 

Oh  come  away,  &c. 

As  I  cross  parade,  officers  stand  blinking, 

Under  each  cockade  sly  an  eye  keeps  winking ; 

Johnny  steps  in  time,  sweetly  play  the  hautboys, 

Hearts  all  merry  chime,  march  and  beat  the  foe  boys. 

Oh  come  away,  &c. 

Sinclair  and  Lenox  come  forward. 

Mary.  Oh  !  Sinclair  !  did  you  see  my  father  P — ah  !  is  that 
you,  Lenox  ? 

Lenox.  ( Apart  to  Sinclair.)  Now  ask  her. 

Sinclair.  No  !  do  you. 

Lenox.  Mary,  you  know  well  that  I  think  you  a  very 
charming  girl. 

Mary.  Well !  that’s  no  fault  of  mine. 

Lenox.  No  !  it’s  no  fault — for  to  be  sure  you  cannot  help 
being  the  sweetest —  You’re  sure,  Mary,  I  love  you.  But 
here’s  Jack  Sinclair  says  he  does. 

Mary.  Oh  yes  !  he  told  me  so. 

Lenox.  Well !  but  didn’t  I  tell  you — I-loved  you  ? 

Mary.  Well  !  if  you  did,  you  can’t  help  that  you  know. 

Lenox.  We  don’t  want  to  quarrel,  because  that  wouldn’t  be 
exactly  friendly. 

Sinclair.  No  !  it  would  not  be  like  brother  soldiers  ; — so 
yourself  confess  which  of  us  you  do  love. 

Lenox.  Ah,  do  Mary  !  your  word  shall  decide  it. 

Mary.  Which  of  you  I  love — upon  my  honour  now  that’s 
very  conceited  of  you  both ; — a  pretty  sort  of  a  confession  for 
a  girl  to  make.  But  certainly,  if  I  were  to  marry,  I  could 
chuse  but  one. 

Lenox.  Ah  !  But  Mary,  would  you  chuse  one  of  us  P 

Mary.  Indeed  I  would. 

Lenox.  Sweet  girl  !  but  which  ? 

Sinclair.  Ah  !  which,  Mary  P 

Mary.  Well  now  I’ll  tell  you,  if  you’ll  both  promise  not  to 
fight  with  sword  and  pistol  in  Hyde  Park,  as  the  officers  do. 

Sinclair.  If  you  chuse  Ned  Lenox,  may  I  be  Hogged  if  I 
wish  him  the  least  ill-will. 
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Lenox.  And  my  lovely  Mary — if  you  prefer  Jack  Sinclair 
to  me,  if  I  bear  him  any  grudge  for  it,  may  I  be  drummed 
out  of  the  regiment  ! 

Alary.  Heigho  ! — it’s  a  severe  task;  but  if  I  must  chuse — 
now  promise  not  to  fight — ( both  nod  assent) — Well  then — 

[ Gives  her  hand  to  Sinclair. 

Lenox.  ( shakes  hands  with  Sinclair.)  My  dear  fellow  I 
give  you  joy  !  ( turns  and  wipes  his  eyes.) 

Sinclair.  Was  it  anything  else  but  Mary — I  could — but - 

Poor  Lenox  ! 

Enter  Nipperkin  singing. 

Nipperkin.  Oh  !  boys, — Jack  Sinclair — Ned  Lenox,  come 
from  duty  at  Windsor — I’m  just  come  from  Dorking.  Rare 
changes  since  you’ve  been  last  on  parade. 

Drum  without. 

Lenox.  The  roll-call !  ( Looking  out) 

Trio. — Lenox,  Sinclair,  and  Mary. — (Shield.) 

Tap  beats  tlie  drum  upon  my  aching  heart, 

Sad  strikes  the  sound  that  bids  me  hence  depart ; — 

Ah  !  can  I  from  you  stay — 

One  kiss,  and  then  away. 

Go,  to  your  duty  go  ! 

[Exit  Lenox  and  Sinclair. 

Mary.  Is  that  to  muster  the  men, — for  what  P 

Nipperkin.  For  what! — why  to  draft  out  a  detachment  for 
Canada. 

Alary.  And  do  Sinclair  and  Lenox  go  ? 

Nipperkin.  To  be  sure,  if  their  lots  so  be. 

Alary.  Oil  heavens  !  [Exit  hastily. 

ISipperkin.  (mimicking.)  “  Oh  heavens  !” 

Enter  Serjeant  Major. 

Major.  (Calling.)  Mary  ! — ah  !  off  to  the  parade.  I  see  my 
daughter  will  have  a  soldier — but  she  can’t  have  abetter  man. — 
Hollo,  you  sir,  [to  Nipperkin.)  run  after  that  girl !  — 

Nipperkin.  1  am  a  married  man,  sir,  and  musn’t  run  after 
the  girls. 

Ala) or.  You  married  ? 

Nipperkin.  Yes,  sir,  and  so  is  my  wife — a  poor  woman,  sir. 
— I  might  have  made  my  fortune  by  marriage. 

Major.  Oh  !  I  dare  say  you  might. 
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Nipperkin.  Oh  !  I  have  had  my  opportunities  among  the 
dear  creatures.  {Aside.)  I’ll  see  if  his  Major-ship  won’t  stand 
a  glass  of  stout  punch.  {Aloud.)  Sir,  I  want  to  go  abroad. 

Major.  Why? 

Nipperkin.  Why  ?  Why  because  then  I  shan’t  be  at  home. 
I’ve  left  my  wife  there. 

Major .  Where  ? 

Nipperkin.  Where?  Why,  death  and  o’unds,  at  Dorking,  in 
Surrey. 

Major.  Why  do  you  swear  so,  you  rascal  ? 

Nipperkin.  Why,  to  show  you  I’m  fit  for  a  soldier. 

Major.  What  are  you  now  P 

Nipperkin.  What  am  I  now?  Why — nothing.  Though  I 
was  every  thing.  An  auction  porter,  watchman,  town- crier, 
barber,  Monmouth-street-pluck’em-in,  play-house  constable, 
dog-stealer,  high  life  and  low  life,  sir — from  the  guard  of  a  stage¬ 
coach  to  a  waiter  in  a  cyder-cellar. — My  days  have  been  one 
complete  round  of  “  Past  ten  o’clock” — “  Just  a-going — nobody 
bid  any  more” — “  O  yes  !  this  is  to  give  notice” — “  Pray  walk 
in,  handsome  suit, fit  you  exactly” — “Take  care  of  your  pockets' 
“Shave  you  in  a  moment” — {Whistles)  “Here,  boy, — poor 
fellow  ! — here,  Ponto,  Ponto” — “  Any  gentleman  here  for  the 
Glo’ster  Mail” — {Imitates  the  blowing  of  a  horn.) 

Major.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  So  then  you’ve  left  your  wife,  to  turn 
soldier,  eh  ! 

Nipperkin.  Why,  sir,  she  vexed  me  up  into  sich  a  passion, 
that  I  found  I  must  beat  somebody ,  so  I  thought  it  more 
honourable  to  flog  the  enemies  of  my  country,  than  the  wife  of 
my  bussum  ! 

Major.  But  how  did  she  vex  you  ? 

Nipperkin.  Why,  sir,  you  must  know  that  I  loves  a  drop  of 
good  ale. 

Major.  Yes,  that  I  can  easily  fancy. 

Nipperkin.  So  t’other  day  we  had  a  mug,  so  she  puts  it  to 
her  mouth,  when,  “  My  dear,”  says  I,  “  stop  ! — The  devil  is 
painted  at  the  bottom,  and  ’twill  frighten  you,  my  darling,  if  you 
look.” — Says  she,  “  I  defies  the  devil  and  all  his  works,” — and 
up  she  puts  the  mug  again.—  “  Hold,”  says  I,  “  you’re  a  bit  of 
a  democrat,  and  it’s  Her  Majesty  that’s  painted  at  the  bottom.” 
— “No,”  says  she,  “  you  fool,  I’m  a  right  loyal  subject,  and  I 
longs  to  see  the  queen’s  sweet  face” — so  up  went  the  jug,  down 
went  the  ale,  and  damn’d  a  drop  did  she  leave  me  ! 

Major.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  What’s  your  name  P 
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Nipperkin.  Nipperkin,  sir. 

Major.  Well  then,  Nip. — 

Nipperkin.  Mr.  Nipperkin,  sir,  if  you  please. 

Major.  Well  then,  Mr.  Nipperkin,  we’ll  see  if  we  cannot 
make  a  soldier  of  you. 

Nipperkin.  Oh  !  sir,  that’s  as  easy  as  making  a  duck  to  swim, 
or  a  lawyer  a  rogue.  Make  me  a  soldier,  a-hem  ! — sir,  you  do 
your  exercise,  capital  I  suppose. — Come  now,  shew  us  a  bit — 
Left  wheel  ! — to  the  right.  —  Stop,  sir,  till — ( chalks  the  Majors 
arm.) 

Major.  Why,  you  scoundrel,  don’t  you  think  I  know  my 
right  hand  from  my  left  P 

Nipperkin.  Do  you  ?  Huzza  !  huzza  !  Here’s  a  Serjeant 
Major  that  knows  his  right  hand  from  his  left  !  (Bawling.) 

Major.  Why  you  dog,  how  dare  you  make  game  of  me  P 

Nipperkin.  I’m  not  making  game  of  ye,  Lord  bless  ye,  it’s 
only  a  way  1  have. — Here  stop,  I’ll  putyou  in  a  good  humour. 
— I’ll  sing  you  a  song — a  song  my  old  dad  at  Chelsea 
taught  me — Oh  !  sich  a  capital  one — all  about  battles,  murder, 
blood,  and  thunder  ! — All  in  our  way,  you  know — shall  I  sing 
it  ? 

Major.  Well,  come,  let’s  hear  it. 

Nipperkin.  Will  you  join  in  chorus  ? 

Major.  Oh  !  to  be  sure  ! 

Nipperkin.  Well  then,  here  goes.  —  Gentlemen,  will  you — 

(to  the  hand.) 

Song,  Nipperkin. 

Oh  !  what  a  charming  thing’s  a  battle, 

Trumpets  sounding,  drums  a  beating, 

Crick,  crick,  crack ! 

Crick,  crick,  crack ! — the  cannon’s  rattle. 

Every  heart  with  joy  elating, 

With  what  pleasure  are  w’e  flying 
To  the  front  and  from  the  rear. 

Around  us,  in  the  smoky  air, 

Heads  and  limbs  and  bullets  flying, 

Limbs  and  heads  and  bullets  flying, 

Then  the  groans  of  men  a  dying  ! 

Soldiers  dying! 

Just  like  sparrows  as  it  were, 

At  each  pop 
Hundreds  drop ! 

Pop  ! — hop ! — drop  ! — 

Then  the  musquets  prittle  prattle. 
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Kill’d  and  wounded 
All  confounded. 

Oh !  what  a  charming  thing’s  a  battle  ! 

A  battle  !  a  battle  ! 

Oh  !  what  a  charming  thing’s  a  battle  ! 

But  the  pleasing  work  of  all 
Is  when  to  close  attack  we  fall ; 

(Here  Nipperkjn  suddenly  whips  out  the  Major’s  sword, 
and  brandishes  it  in  an  extravagant  manner.) 

Like  mad  bulls  each  other  butting 
Cutting,  slashing,  maiming,  cutting  ! 

Maiming,  slashing,  hacking,  butting  ! 

Horse  and  foot, 

(Damme)  all  go  to’t. 

Death’s  the  word  for  man  and  cattle  ! 

Then  to  plunder 
Blood  and  thunder. 

Oh !  what  a  charming  thing’s  a  battle ! 

A  battle  !  a  battle  ! 

Oh  !  what  a  charming  thing’s  a  battle  ! 

( The  Major  joins  in  chorus  at  the  end  of  each  verse.) 

[ Exit  Nip perkin  and  Major. 

Scene  III.' — The  parade  in  St.  James’s  Park — Vieiv  of  the 

Horse  Guards. 

[Enter  Mary.) 

Mary.  No,  I  can’t  see  any  one  to  give  me  a  true  account 
how  they  go  on. 

(Enter  Lenox  desponding .) 

Mary.  Well  Lenox — how  is  it,  tell  us, — 

Lenox.  My  unlucky  fate — curs’d  chance  ! 

Mary.  Oh,  then,  you  are  one  of  them  that’s  drafted  to  go. — 
Lenox.  And,  Mary,  do  you  think  it  is  that — that  could  have 
vexed  me  so  ;  but  I  see  what  a  mean  opinion  you  have  of  me  ; 
I  now  don’t  wonder  at  your  preferring  Jack  Sinclair  to  me,  you 
think  I  am  a  cowardly  poltroon,  that  would  rather  remain  at 
home  in  idleness,  than  go  and  light  the  battles  of  my  Queen 
and  country  ! 

Mary.  No,  indeed,  Lenox — I  know  you  are  a  very  good 
spirit — I  did  not  mean  to  disparage  you — but  I  tremble  to 
think  of  the  dreadful  slaughter  those  poor  fellows  may  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  ;  hut  I  must  go  and  find  out  Sinclair. 

[Exit  Mary. 

Lenox.  Dreadful  slaughter  did  she  say  !  is  it  not  glory  ? 
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there  may  be  some  that  have  ties  to  keep  them  at  home  ;  but 
now  this  girl  has  rejected  me,  I  have  none, — no  father,— -no, 
’S’death  !  If  I  stay  here  I  shall  shoot  myself  in  despair,  and 
how  much  nobler  to  fall  in  a  conflict  with  the  hated  enemies 
of  liberty,  shedding  a  patriot’s  blood  in  the  field  of  battle  ! 

Song. — Lenox. 

Scotch  national  air. —  Words  hy  the  late  Mr.  O’Meara. 

March  to  the  battle  field, 

The  foe  is  now  before  us, 

Each  heart  is  freedom’s  shield, 

And  Heaven  is  smiling  o’er  us. 

The  woes,  the  pains, 

The  galling  chains, 

That  kept  our  spirits  under, 

In  proud  disdain 
We’ve  broke  again, 

And  burst  the  links  asunder. 

March  to  the  battle  field,  &c. 

Who,  for  his  country  brave, 

Would  fly  from  her  invader, 

Who,  his  base  life  to  save, 

Wou’d  traitor-like  degrade  her. 

Our  hallow’d  cause 
Our  home  and  laws, 

’Gainst  tyrant  power  disdaining, 

We’ll  gain  a  crown 
Of  bright  renown, 

Or  die  ! — our  rights  maintaining. 

March  to  the  battle  field,  &c. 

{Retires  up  the  stage.) 
(Enter  Sinclair  with  Mary.) 

Sinclair.  Well  Polly,  ’tis  decided  we  must  part ! 

Mary.  How  part !  Sinclair  ! 

Sinclair.  Yes  !  the  lot  is  cast — I  am  called  away  ;  I  must 
leave  you  ! 

Mary.  And  can  you  leave  me  ? — Oh,  my  love.  (  Weeps.) 
Lenox.  {Coming  forward. )  What  then,  you  go, —  you 
have.  Jack,  the  upper  hand  of  me  in  every  thing,  and  here  I 
must  sneak  about  the  park  like  a  watchman  ;  my  march  from 
Storey ’s-gate  to  the  Stable-yard,  and  all  my  wars  with  the  old 
women  to  take  off  their  pattens,  whilst  you  led  on  to  victory 
and  promotion. — Oh  !  I  shall  go  distracted  ! — 

Sinclair.  You’ve  little  cause  to  envy  me,  Ned, — reflect  that 
I  leave  Mary  ;  I  leave  her  with  you  too,  my  rival, — with  you 
that  love,  that  deserve  her  too,  perhaps,  better  than  myself! 
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{Enter  Nipperkin  hastily ,  followed  by  the  Major.) 

Major.  What,  not  list  you  rascal,  and  after  swallowing  too, 
a  crown  bowl  of  punch  ! 

Nipperkin.  My  dear  major,  don’t  be  in  such  a  passion,  I 
have  my  reasons;  a  gentleman  may  have  his  reasons! — 

Major.  Your  reasons,  you  rascal,  what  reasons  P 

Nipperkin.  Death  and  ’ounds  don’t  swear  so ;  my  reasons, 
sir,  in  not  being  a  soldier,  is,  that  I  am  a  quiet  peaceable  man, 
and  hate  fighting,  and  I  drank  up  all  the  punch,  because  I  like 
drinking ;  and  that  shows  that  I  am  both  a  safe  and  a  good 
companion  ! 

Major.  You  are  an  arch  rascal,  and  I  don’t  know  what  to 
make  of  you. 

Nipperkin.  Then  I’ll  tell  you  what  you’d  best  do. 

Major.  What  ? 

Nipperkin.  Give  me  another  bowl  and  let  me  alone. 

Major.  Begone  you  scoundrel ; — come,  Sinclair,  you’ve  but 
little  time  to  prepare  your  knapsack. 

Mary.  (With  emotion.)  Dear  father,  must  he  go  P — 

Major.  Must  he  go, — to  be  sure  he  must. 

Nipperkin.  O,  certainly  he  must  go  and  protect  us  all ! 
Egad,  I’m  like  a  minister  of  state — while  I  sit  at  home  peace¬ 
fully  over  my  bottle,  I  send  another  chap  out  to  fight — that  I 
may  enjoy  it  in  comfort ! — 

Major.  Mary — Sinclair  and  Lenox  are  honest  lads — I  know 
they  both  love  you ;  but  as  the  misery  or  happiness  of  mar¬ 
riage  will  chiefly  affect  you,  I  leave  the  choice  of  a  husband  to 
yourself  my  child.  If  Lenox  be  the  man,  love  favours  him  ; 
but,  if  Sinclair,  what  he  loses  in  love,  he  must  make  up  in 
honour;  give  him  a  kiss,  and  a  few  of  my  best  ruffled  shirts  — 
drop  a  tear,  and  the  affair’s  settled  ! 

Sinclair.  Farewell!  (to  Lenox.)  Adieu!  (to  Mary.) 

Mary.  O,  my  heart  will  break  !  Dearest  father,  cannot  you 
get  him  off ! — 

Major.  Child,  I  wish  him  too  well  to  attempt  it — Sinclair — 

Sinclair.  I  come,  sir.  [Exit  Major. 

Lenox.  Jack,  don’t  think  me  a  worthless  fellow,  though  I  am 
shoved  aside  and  you  chosen  for  the  post  of  honour, — for  ’tis 
only  blind  fortune  has  done  it — for  had  they  fixed  on  me  ! 

aerkin.  Oh  !  criky  what  bouncing  !  Damn  it  howr  he 
out  his  honour  and  courage. — Harky  !  talk  of  courage, 
what  do  you  think  I  did  once  ? 

Lenox.  Well. 
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Nipperkin.  I  once  took  a  French  General  by  the  nose  ! 

Lenox.  When  P 

Nipperkin.  When  ? — why,  when  I  used  to  flourish  one  of 
Sharp’s  patent  concaves  !  when  I  was  a  barber  in  Seven  Dials. 
<f  Shave  you  directly  my  lord,”  says  I — 

Lenox.  Bah!  (Turning  anmy.) 

Sinclair.  (To  Mary.)  Besides  your  constancy,  I  rely  on 
the  generosity  of  Lenox.  In  my  absence  don’t  avoid  him.  It 
will  be  my  only  comfort  to  reflect,  that  I  have  left  in  England 
a  faithful  sweetheart  and  a  true  friend. 

Lenox.  Jack,  ( shaking  hands )  depend  on  my  honour  and 
fidelity — l  can  say  no  more.  Good  bye  !  [ Exit  Lenox. 

Nipperkin.  Hem  !  (sings)  “  My  Poll  and  my  partner  Joe.” 
(Looking  significantly  at  Sinclair  and  Mary.) 

Mary.  I  don’t  know  who  or  what  you  are — but  this  I  know, 
that  you  are  a  very  impudent  fellow  ! 

Nipperkin.  O — ho  ! — how  you  fib  ! — you  know  now  I  am 
one  of  the  best  sort  of  fellows  in  the  world.  Now  didn’t  I — 
(Drum  without.)  —  Rub-a-dub  boys.  Hey  for  Canada  ! 

[Exit  Nipperkin. 

Duet — Mary  and  Sinclair. —  (altered  from  Paer.) 

Sinclair. 

Farewell  sweet  maid  ! — this  wreath  I  give 
Of  Roses  wet  with  dew, 

And  rather  let  me  cease  to  live, 

Than  cease  to  live  for  you ! 

Mary. 

I  take  the  wreath  where  young  Love  sighs, 

Of  roses  wet  with  dew, 

And  give,  dear  youth,  the  gift  you  prize — 

The  heart  that  heats  for  you. 

Together. 

No  power,  no  force,  shall  sever 
Our  vows  so  pure — so  true; 

Then  take,  oh  take,  dear  ^  y cm t h  }  ^or  evei 
The  heart  that  beats  for  you. 

[ Exit  Sinclair  and  Mary  different  ways. 

END  OF  ACT  THE  FIRST, 
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ACT  THE  SECOND, 

Scene  I. — Dark  night.  The  Park  near  the  Queens  Palace. 
The  faint  rays  of  the  moon  seen  glimmering  through  the 
trees ,  and  reflecting  on  the  water. 

Lenox  ( on  guard.) 

Lenox.  Every  circumstance  turning  out  so  contrary  to  what 
might  have  made  my  friend  Sinclair  happy,  will  perhaps 
banish  for  a  time  the  thoughts  of  Mary  from  my  mind  ;  for 
since  I  have  no  place  in  her  affections,  what’s  in  England  to  me 
worth  a  thought! — I  burn,  I’m  mad,  with  a  desire  to  join  the 
detachment !  But  to  be  kept  here,  stuck  up  like  a  lamp-post, 
with  a  useless  musquet  in  my  hand — ’sdeath  !  I’ve  a  mind  to 
put  it  to  use. —  ( Placing  it  to  his  head.) — But  hold  !  My  life 
is  not  my  own — my  country  may  yet  require  it — (pauses.) — 
How  still  everything  seems  here — not  a  leaf  stirring.  By 
heaven,  a  night  like  this  inclines  a  soldier’s  mind  to  contem¬ 
plation  !  In  such  a  calm  as  now — though  then  but  a  mere 
boy,  well  remembered,- — when  no  light  was  seen,  except  the 
faint  glimmer  from  our  dim  lanterns,  and  the  straggling  rays 
of  the  pale  moon ;  no  sound  heard,  save,  at  slow  intervals,  the 
distant  gun  of  the  enemy,  and  the  hurried,  though  steady, 
tramp  of  our  men  bearing  the  corse  along  the  ramparts;  we 
consigned  to  his  rugged  and  lonely  tomb  our  noble,  our 
gallant  General ! 

Dirge. — Lenox. 

(The  words  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Wolfe , — the  music  by  T.  Williams.) 

Not  a  drum  was  heard,  or  a  funeral  note, 

As  his  corse  to  the  ramparts  we  hurried ; 

Not  a  soldier  discharg’d  his  farewell  shot 
O’er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  buried  ! 

We  buried  him  darkly  at  dead  of  night! 

The  turf  with  our  bayonets  turning ; 

By  the  straggling  moonbeams’  misty  light, 

And  our  lanterns  dimly  burning ! 

Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said, 

And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow ; 

But  we  steadfastly  gaz’d  on  the  face  of  the  dead  ! 

And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow. 

No  useless  coffin  confin’d  his  breast, 

Nor  in  sheet  nor  in  shroud  we  bound  him  ; 

But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 

With  his  martial  cloak  around  him  ! 
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We  thought,  as  we  heap’d  his  narrow  bed, 

And  smooth’d  down  his  lonely  pillow, 

That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  o’er  his  head, 
And  we  far  awav  on  the  billow. 

Lightly  they’ll  talk  of  the  spirit  that’s  gone, 

And  o’er  his  cold  ashes  upbraid  him  ; 

But  nothing  he’ll  reck,  if  they  let  him  sleep  on, 

In  the  grave  where  a  Briton  has  laid  him. 

But  half  our  heavy  task  was  done, 

When  the  bell  toll’d  the  hour  for  retiring ; 

And  we  heard  the  distant,  random  gun 
Of  the  enemy  sullenly  firing ! 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down! — 

From  the  field  of  his  fame  fresh  and  gory ; — 

W  e  carved  not  a  line,  we  raised  not  a  stone ! 

But  we  left  him  alone  with  his  glory  !* 

Nipperkin  is  heard  singing  without ;  then  enters ,  drunk , 

with  a  keg  and  lantern. 

Nipperkin.  ( Sings  as  he  enters)  “  All  alone  in  my  glory.” 
Now  if  I  can  get  out  of  this  same  Buckingham  Gate — steady  ! 
— ( staggers ,  and  sings) — “  All  alone  in  my  glory.” 

Lenox.  Who  goes  there  ? 

Nipperkin.  ( holding  up  the  keg.)  Brandy  ! 

Lenox.  You’d  better  give  me  a  proper  answer. 

Nipperkin.  To  what  ? 

Lenox.  To  me  ! 

Nipperkin.  Your  question  P 

Lenox.  I  asked  who  went  there  ! 

Nipperkin.  Then  you  asked  a  very  silly  question — when 
you  might  have  seen  it  was  a  brave  boy  !  Hurra  !  the  town’s 
our  own  ! 


*  There  are  no  less  than  fourteen  different  editions  of  this  monody,  the 
words  not  being  “  property.”  The  above  is  the  original.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  force  another  copy  on  the  public,  by  immoderately 
puffing ;  the  effort,  however,  has  completely  failed, — Mr.  Puff  himself 
lias  been  compelled  to  admit  it.  Mr.  H.  Phillips  wrote  a  letter  to  the  author, 
saying  he  had  sung  the  above,  and  considered  it  by  far  the  best  edition  he 
had  seen.  Miss  Love  (late  of  Covent-Garden  Theatre)  gave  similar  testi¬ 
mony.  It  is,  however,  but  justice  to  state,  that  the  song  owed  much  of  its 
notoriety  to  the  late  Mr.  King,  who  was  not  more  distinguished  as  a 
favourite  vocalist,  than  for  his  character  as  a  worthy  man.  His  son  is 
now  performing  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre.  A  similar  illiberal  attempt 
was  made  to  write  down  Miss  Fowler’s  beautiful  song,  My  Native  Land, 
good-night,  which  made  its  way  to  popularity  by  its  own  merit. 
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Lenox .  Damn  your  trifling  ! — Give  me  this  instant  a  direct 
answer,  or  I’ll  fire  ! — ( presenting  at  Nipperkin.) 

Nipperkin.  ( Dropping  on  his  knees.)  No  don’t ! — What  are 
ye  about  ? — hold  !  Zounds  be  quiet. — Is  that  your  politeness  ? — 
Just  under  the  very  nose  of  the  court,  too. — Fire  !  and  wake 
the  maids  of  honor — sweet  creatures  !  that  may  be  now  dream¬ 
ing  of  the  lords  in  waiting, —  with  White  Rod,  Gold  Stick,  and 
such  like  other  grand  affairs  ! — Oh  fie  ! 

Lenox.  I’m  in  no  jesting  humour. — Quick  !  I  say — speak  ! 

Nipperkin.  Speak  !  — ’sblood  are  you  deaf  P — I  am  speaking, 
as  fast  as  I  can.— Stop  !  Your  firing  just  at  this  time,  too, 
will  be  pretty  treason.  Damn  it,  you  don’t  consider  our 
gracious  sovereign  may  be  also  in  a  sweet  dream  about  her 
gallant  chiefs — returning  with  brows  crowned  with  laurels  ! 

Lenox.  Ah  !  and  I  no  hand  in  placing  them  there  !  By 
heaven  I’ll  not  stay  ! — I’ll  follow  the  detachment,  though  they 
shoot  me  for  a  deserter  !  ( going.)  Hold,  this  fellow  may — 
Hallo  ! — Why,  its  Nipperkin  ! 

Nipperkin.  Yes,  its  Nipperkin  ;  didn’t  I  tell  you  now,  it  was 
a  brave  boy,  yet  you  wouldn’t  believe  me  and  be  damned  t’ye 
After  getting  so  nobly  drunk,  to  frighten  me  back  into  sobriety 
again.  Why,  damn  it,  you  don’t  mind  what  trouble  you  give 
a  poor  man;  (knocks  his  knuckles  against  the  keg)  are  you 
within  ? — Very  well,  I’ll  be  with  you, — or  you  shall  be  with 
me.  (Sings.)  “  All  alone  in  my  glory.” 

Lenox.  Where  were  you  going  P 

Nipperkin.  Eh!  where  was  I  going  ?  why,  to  the  College ; 
my  father’s  a  Chelsea  pensioner,  and  about  once  a  quarter,  like 
a  dutiful  son,  I  bring  the  honest  gentleman  a  little  brandy  and 
some  backey,  and  such  nice  dainties,  to  comfort  his  poor  old 
soul.  Oh  !  Lenox,  F  have  something  to  say  to  you. — (Aside.) 
Shall  I  disclose  ?  No,  I  won’t  now. 

Lenox.  ( Aside.)  How  drunk  the  rascal  is.  Ah  !  a  thought 
has  struck  me — yes,  it  shall  be  so. — ( To  him.) — Well,  you’re 
right  to  be  kind  to  your  father ;  here,  give  me  your  coat — 
(taking  off  his  own.) 

Nipperkin.  “  Kind  to  your  father.” — “  Give  me  your  coat.” 
Why,  that’s  very  odd  talk  this  time  o’  night. 

Lenox.  (Quickly.)  Give  me  your  coat,  I  say  ! 

Nipperkin.  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  obey  orders;  (takes  off 
his  coat. 

Lenox.  Here  take  you  this;  quick  !  ( They  exchange  coats.) 
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Nipperkin.  Well,  come,  this  is  very  funny, —  ( Puts  on 
Lenox's  coat )  I  fancy  I  look  better  in  the  Queen’s  coat,  than 
Her  Majesty  would  look  in  mine.  (Struts  about.) 

Lenox.  Well,  now  give  me  your  hat. 

Nipperkin .  Take  yours  olf  the  block  then.  ( Exchange  hats.) 

Lenox.  There,  now  take  the  musquet  and  remain  in  my 
place  for  a  little  while. 

Nipperkin.  Remain  in  your  place  ! — why,  what  the  devil  do 
you  mean  ?  I  say,  what  are  you  going  to  stand  for  this,  old 
fellow  ? 

Lenox.  Stand  ? 

Nipperkin.  Yes,  stand. — Will  you  meet  me  to-morrow  at 
Macgregor’s,  and  fork  out  a  half-a-crown  bowl  of  punch  ? 

Lenox.  I  will. 

Nipperkin.  In  case  you  should  not  be  there,  you  can  give 
me  the  half-crown  now. 

Lenox.  I  hav’n’t  a  shilling. 

Nipperkin.  Well,  then,  I  must  chance  it;  here  give  us  the 
“  what-ye  call’em.”  (Takes  the  musket.)  Well,  this  is  an 
honour  I  did  not  expect.  I  never  thought  I  should  have  had 
a  place  at  Court  !  (aloud.)  Who  goes  there  !  ( presents  at 
Lenox.)  Speak !  or  damme  I’ll  fire  ! — I’m  in  no  jesting 
humour.  Stand  !  or  damme  I’ll  blow  your  brains  over  the 
canal — through  the  Horse  Guards — across  Whitehall — slap 
under  Waterloo  Bridge  ! 

Lenox.  Silence,  sir  ! — Now  then,  to  participate  in  what  my 
soul  pants  for — glory  !  and  where  is  the  true  English  soldier 
who  would  not  follow  the  same  bright  example.  Hush  !  Nipper¬ 
kin  !  not  a  word  for  your  life  !  [Exit  with  cautious  haste. 

Nipperkin.  Well,  d - -n  me  if  this  an’t  a  rum  start  !  (mi¬ 

mics.)  “  Silence,  sir! — Hush,  Nipperkin,  not  a  word  for 
your  life.” — Why,  what, — now  spiflicate  me  if  I  don’t  think 
that  that  young  chap  is  going  to  commit  some  daring  burglary 
in  my  coat,  and  I  shall  get  hanged  for  it. — Hallo  !  come  back  ! 
Oh,  Lord,  what  the  devil  shall  I  do? — The  gate’s  shut  by  this 
time,  and  I  can’t  get  out  to  give  my  poor  old  father  his  drop  ! 
Ah  !  then  I  must  give  it  to  his  poor  son  !  ( Takes  up  the  keg 

and  drinks.)  Damme,  I’ll  smoke  my  pipe  too ;  {sits  on  the 
keg.)  Since  I  am  in  this  honorable  situation,  I  might  as  well 
make  myself  at  home — ( lights  his  pipe  by  lantern,  and  smokes.) 
If  my  wife  was  here  now,  I  should  not  have  all  this  sport  to 
myself  Now,  then,  for  a  jolly  stave — what  song  shall  I  sing  ? — 
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Oh,  I  know  ;  I’ll  sing  the  song  the  exciseman  made  about  me 
and  my  wife  Margery. 

(Song. — Nipperkin.) 

’Tis  a  very  good  song,  about  Nipperkin  Tom, 

And  his  scolding  wife,  Margery  ; 

For  very  dry  was  her  aged  clay, 

And  moderate  moist  was  he. 

And  Nippy  he  had  a  beautiful  jug, 

’Twas  made  of  the  finest  of  ware  ; 

And  the  potter  had  hallow’d  th’  inside  of  the  mug, 

By  painting  an  Angel  there ! 

For  a  glass  is  good, 

And  a  lass  is  good,  &c. 

And  ev’ry  night  it  was  brimmed  up, 

And  Nippy  would  fain  have  his  sip  ; 

But  Margery  always  emptied  the  cup, 

The  moment  it  touch’d  her  lip. 

So  Nippy  he  thought  it  rayther  unfair, 

And  at  last  wax’d  mighty  wroth, — 

Quoth  he  !  thee’s  take  all  the  ale  to  thy  share, 

And  leaves  I  nothing  but  froth  ! 

For  a  glass  is  good, 

And  a  lass  is  good,  Sec. 

Says  she  (for  a  woman  knows  how  to  win,) 

“  Oh  Tommy,  dear,  pardon  me,” 

Then  laughing,  she  chuck’d  me  under  the  chin, 

Crying,  “  ye  know'  I  loves  an  angel  to  see. 

“  The  face  smiles  so — Oh  the  dear  little  child, 

“  To  drown  it  I’d  be  lotb,” 

So  (damn  it)  I  was  again  by  her  words  beguil’d, 

And  again  got  nothing  but  froth  ! — 

For  a  glass  is  good, 

And  a  lass  is  good,  &c. 

But  conning  it  over  next  evening  tide, 

To  the  potter’s  house  I  went, 

And  my  grief  I  sigh’d, — when  the  potter  cried, 

“  Content  thee,  Tom,  content ; 

For  I  have  a  trick — both  span  and  spick — 

To  cure  her  jokes,  odd  rot  ’em  ; 

I’ll  change  thee  thy  jug,  for  another  mug, 

With  the  Devil  at  the  bottom.” 

For  a  glass  is  good, 

And  a  lass  is  good,  &c. 
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“  That’s  a  good  fellow,”  says  I.  So  I  took  home  the  mug  to 
my  wife. — “  There,  my  clear,  look  into  the  bottom  of  that ,”  say6 
I.  “  There’s  a  dreadful  horrid  looking  animal !” — “  Oh  !  dear  !” 

Tom, 


away, 


o 

says  she, — “  I  can’t  bear  to  look  on  it;  take  it 
or  I  shall  faint.  All’s  right  now,  thought  I — So 
This  jug  was  brimm’d,  and  Nippy  he  skimm’d 
The  top,  as  he  was  wont ; 

But  the  old  girl’s  pull  was  so  fresh  and  full, 

That  (damme)  she  left  not  a  spoonful  on’t ! 

So  I  stamp’d  and  storm’d,  and  rav’d  like  mad  ! 

Won’t  Beelzebub  make  thee  stop  ? 

Quoth  she  (smacking  her  lips),  sweet  husband,  I’m  not  so  bad, 
As  to  leave  the  Devil  a  drop  ! 

For  a  glass  is  good, 

And  a  lass  is  good,  &c. 


So  that’s  what  my  wife  and  I  split  about ;  and  I’m  bless’d 
if  I  don’t  now  have  my  revenge  on  her.  (Gets  up.)  Now, 
if  this  chap  an’t  returnable,  I  shall  be  regularly  flummux’d 
when  the  commanding  officer  comes  ;  for,  blow  me  tight,  if 
I  know  a  bit  of  my  exercise.  But  it’s  getting  rather  cool  here, 
— so  I  shall  just  make  bold  to  step  into  my  parlour.  (Takes  the 
keg,  staggers  into  the  sentry-box — talks  and  sings  to  himself  \ 
and  then  falls  fast  asleep.) 

Enter  Mary  with  a  basket. 


Mary.  As  my  dear  love  said,  there  cannot  be  the  least  im¬ 
propriety  in  paying  some  attention  to  poor  Lenox.  He  took 
on  so  at  my  refusing  him,  that  I  know  he  has  not  had  a  morsel 
to  eat  to-day.  Fie  has  an  honest  heart,  and  sure  no  harm  for 
me  to  try  to  comfort  him.  The  park  is  now  so  still,  he  may 
eat  and  drink  a  little  ;  as  I’m  sure  he  won’t  come  to  me  when 
he’s  relieved. — Lenox  ! — Oh  heavens,  if  he  isn’t  asleep,  and  here’s 
the  guard  coming  !  If  he’s  caught  so — Lenox  !  (tries  to  wake 
him.) 

Nipperkin.  (In  his  sleep.)  Take  care  of  your  pockets. 

Mary.  Get  up  ! 

Nipperkin.  Past  four  o’clock. 

Mary.  Sure  he’s  been  drinking,  to  drive  his  sorrow  away — 
Rise,  Lenox  ;  quick,  here’s  the  corporal ! 

Nipperkin.  Pray  walk  in,  sir. —  I’ve  a  nice  pair  of  leather 
breeches — fit  yon  exactly  ! 

Enter  Corporal  and  Guard. 

Corporal.  Eh  !  what,  asleep  on  your  post !  Hollo  !  sentry  ! 
here’ll  be  a  rare  flogging  work.  Drag  him  up,  take  his  arms. 
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Nipperkin.  No,  take  my  legs— fine  cloudy  morning  ! 

Corporal.  Ah,  damme,  it  will  be  a  fine  cloudy  morning  with 
you — peeping  through  the  iron  bars  ! 

Mary.  Dear  Mr.  Corporal  I 

Corporal.  Is  that  Miss  Mary  Martial  ? 

Mary.  You  know  Lenox  is  a  good  soldier,  and  should  be 
excused  if  he’s  a  bit  overtaken.  Consider,  taking  leave  of  his 
comrades  a  little  intoxicates  him. 

Nipperkin.  ( Still  dreaming.)  That  dog’s  skin  will  make  a 
nice  pair  of  pumps. 

Corporal.  You’ll  see  what  the  drummer  will  make  of  your 
dog’s  skin. 

Mary.  Pray  don’t  inform  the  commanding  officer. 

Corporal.  Why,  Miss  Mary,  you  know  ’tis  not  in  my  power 
to  screen  him,  if  lie’s  brought  to  a  Court-martial  for  this. 

Mary.  The  Commander-in-Chief  is  kind  and  merciful.  I  am 
sure  he  will  excuse  so  excellent  a  soldier  as  Lenox.  Now  do 
let  the  poor  fellow  come  to  his  senses,  and  say  nothing  about  it. 

Corporal.  But  then  I  should  be  punished  myself,  miss. — No, 
I  must  do  my  duty,  so  away  with  him  to  the  guard-house.  [ Exit 
Nipperkin  guarded .] — Yet,  hold — his  sentence  here  may  be 
death  ! — Well,  Miss  Mary,  as  lie’s  a  friend  ofyour’s,  and  as  I 
think  he’ll  stand  a  better  chance  with  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
I’ll  pretend  not  to  know  but  lie’s  one  of  the  detachment  that  has 
staid  behind  ;  and  to  colour  it,  I’ll  neither  see  nor  talk  to  him ; 
but  at  day-break  a  guard  shall  take  him  on  to  Greenwich,  time 
enough  before  the  men  embark. 

Mary.  Thank  you.  Corporal. 

Corporal.  Good  night.  [Exit  Corporal. 

Mary.  Good  night.  Unhappy  Lenox  !  What  more  can 
be  done  ?  I  have  just  received  a  note  from  my  mad-cap  cousin, 
Fanny  Capstan,  inviting  me  to  Greenwich  to  see  the  Regi¬ 
ments  embark.  There  I  shall  find  my  father,  and  will  make 
him  use  all  his  interest  for  his  pardon.  [ Exit  Mary. 

Scene  II. — The  Greenwich  Road. — .Near  the  Water-side. — 

Outside  of  an  Inn,  “  The  Duke  of  Wellington.'’ — A  Chelsea  and 

Greenwich  Pensioner  sitting  near  the  door  at  a  table  drink¬ 
ing  ;  presenting  a  tableau  vivant  of  “  Dibdin’s  Veterans.'' 

Enter  Captain  Steerwell,  from  the  House. 

Captain.  I  wonder  where  that  rascal  Nipperkin  is  ;  he  was  to 
^ave  met  me  here  to  have  given  me  some  information  about  my 
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lost  son,  but  as  lie  is  not  arrived,  I  fear  I  must  again  quit 
England  without  the  wished-for  tidings. — Well,  no  matter,  my 
ship  has  always  been  my  house — the  wide  ocean  as  it  were  my 
home  ! — my  treasure  and  consolation,  my  brave  seamen’s  love  : 
for,  thank  heaven,  I  command  as  bold  a  set  of  true  British 
hearts  as  ever  grappled  with  an  enemy,  or  gave  succour  to  a 
fallen  foe  in  distress.  Talking  of  British  hearts,  1  remember  once 
falling  alongside  of  a  dandified  fop  of  a  fellow —  an  effeminate 
looking  cub — something  half  English,  half  Italian,  who,  whilst 
sipping  his  coffee,  and  puffing  his  cigar,  among  other 
affected  observations,  remarked  ( mimicking )  what  odd  sort 
of  fish  we  sailors  were,  and  of  what  queer  materials  we 
must  be  composed  ;  and  then,  jeeringly  asked  if  any  one  could 

give  him  a  receipt  for  making  a  Jack  Tar  ! — D - n  the  puppy, 

he  was  too  contemptible  a  cur  to  waste  my  anger  on,  and  so  in 
the  language  of  one  of  our  nautical  lyrists,  I  thus  replied  to 
him. 

Soug,  Steerwell. 

(Without  accompaniment.) 

The  words  bg  T.  Dibdin ,  Esq. — the  music  by  T.  Williams. 

Would  you  know  the  ingredients  that  make  up  a  tar? 

Take  of  courage  and  truth  quantum  suff, 

A  soul,  unsubdued  by  toil,  tempest,  and  war; 

And  a  body  of  durable  stuff ; 

A  temper  quite  easy — yet  firm  in  a  squall — 

When  Boreas,  that  blustering  railer! 

Blows  great  guns,  that  shiver  stays,  braces,  and  all, — 

Save  the  heart  of  a  true  British  sailor  ! 

Would  you  know  what  that  heart  is  composed  of? 

Just  take  all  that  friendship  and  love  know  of  feeling; 

For  sweetheart,  or  mate  in  distress,  for  whose  sake 
He’d  stand  firm,  were  the  universe  reeling  ! 

Too  proud  to  complain,  be  his  lot  ere  so  low — 

Show  him  want ! — with  his  best  he’ll  regale  her, 

Oppress  him  ! — and  Jack’s  but  a  word  and  a  blow 
From  the  heart  of  a  true  British  sailor! 

About  sympathy ! — Jack,  he  knows  nothing  at  all — 

Tho’  lie  practises  all  its  sweet  duty, 

Of  purse-proud  assurance  whilst  taking  the  wall, 

He  yields  it  to  age,  worth,  and  beauty  ! 

His  ship  is  his  glory  !  His  captain  a  king — 

Whose  fiat  ne’er  finds  him  a  failer  ! 

Call  ye  that  degradation  ?  ’tis  no  such  a  thing 
In  the  heart  of  a  true  British  sailor! 
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Then  mingle  whatever  ye  deem  manly  or  mild, 

Tough,  tender,  keen, — yet  unsuspicious  ; 

The  nerve  of  a  hero  !  the  sigh  of  a  child, 

All  that  Nature  esteems  most  delicious  ; 

Fire  the  cauldron  of  fancy  !  and  put  in  all  these, 

Envy’s  malice  shall  nothing  avail  her, 

When  she  finds  all  on  earth,  that  can  warm,  charm  and  please ! 
In  the  heart  of  a  true  British  sailor  ! 

Enter  Lenox,  in  Nipperkin’s  coat  and  hat. 

Captain.  Who  have  we  here  ? — Oh  !  this  is  the  strange  young 
man,  that  overtook  me  on  the  road,  and  who  was  so  desirous — 
Well,  sir,  what’s  your  business  now  again  P 

Lenox.  I  have  presumed  to  follow  you,  sir,  in  the  hope 
that — 

Captain.  My  good  friend,  I  told  you  just  now  it  was  no  use, 
I  cannot  listen  to — 

Lenox.  Do,  dear  worthy  sir,  let  me  go  on  board  your  ship  P 

Captain.  But  for  what? 

Lenox.  To  partake  of  the  glorious  enterprise  of  my  comrades. 

Captain.  Your  comrades — What,  are  you  a  soldier  ? 

Lenox.  (Confused.)  Yes — that  is — no,  sir,— ~I  am — 

Captain.  If  a  soldier  and  not  one  of  the  drafted  men,  what 
brings  you  to  Greenwich  ? — and  if  you  belong  to  the  detach¬ 
ment,  why  are  you  out  of  your  regimentals? 

Lenox.  Sir,  I  am  as  yet  only  in  wish  a  soldier  ;  I  said  my 
comrades,  because  I  am  acquainted  with  a  number  of  the  men, 
and  I  have  conceived  such  a  friendship  for  some  of  the  honest 
fellows,  that  I  can’t  turn  my  hand  to  any  business  on  shore. — 
Only  let  me  go,  and  see  how  valiant  I’ll  behave  ! — 

Captain.  But  do  you  know  our  cause  ? 

Lenox.  ( With  animation)  Humanity  !  To  stop,  if  possible, 
the  ravages  of  war  and  plunder  abroad  ;  secure  the  blessings  of 
peace  and  commerce,  plenty  and  happiness  at  home,  to  Old 
England,  where  a  young  and  beloved  Queen  reigns,  as  it  were, 
the  common  parent  of  us  all  !  and  extends  her  beneficent  and 
protecting  hand  to  sailors,  Captain,  as  well  as  soldiers  ! 

Captain.  Well,  come,  you  are  certainly  a  well-spoken,  and, 
I  have  no  doubt  too,  a  very  brave  fellow,  and,  at  any  rate, 
I  don’t  see  why  we  should  not  have  a  glass  together,  to  drink 
her  Majesty’s  health.  ( Lenox  boivs.)  Here,  hallo,  waiter! 
{Enter  waiter  from  the  inn.)  Bring  a  bottle  of  the  best  port 
and  glasses  here  directly.  (Exit  u  niter.)  This  is  a  very  eccen¬ 
tric  youth,  and  I  cannot  help  feeling  some  interest  "in  him. 
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( Enter  waiter  with  wine  and  glasses.)  Come,  sir,  we’ll  fill,  and 
perhaps  those  two  worthy  old  gentlemen  (To  the  Pensioners ) 
will  join  us.  ( The  Captain  fills.)  Now  then,  here’s  our  Lovely 
British  Queen,  Victoria !  and  success  to  the  Navy  as  well  as  the 
Army  !  ( They  all  drink.) 

Duet,  Captain  Steerwell  and  Lenox. 

The  words  (in  part )  by  Dibdin, — the  Music  by  T.  Williams. 

Steerwell. 

The  hardy  Tar  uo  peril  knows, 

But  fearless  braves  the  angry  deep, 

His  ship’s  his  cradle  of  repose, 

And  sweetly  rocks  him  to  his  sleep. 

He,  though  the  foaming  billows  swell, 

In  his  hammock  swings, 

While  the  night-watch  sings, 

Steady  she  goes — all’s  well ! 

Lenox. 

The  gallant  soldier  danger  scorns 
When  duty  calls  to  fields  of  war, 

Encamped  amid  the  rude  alarms, 

From  his  loved  country  wand’ring  far. 

’Tis  glory  bids  his  bosom  swell, 

Though  on  the  cold  ground  he  lies, 

While  the  night  watch  cries, 

“  Who’s  there  ? — Good  night ! — All’s  well.” 

Together. 

Then  fill  the  can,  boy,  ere  we  part, 

An  honest  one  with  all  our  heart; 

And  as  we  push  the  grog  about,  we’ll  cheerly  sing, 

By  land  and  sea  let  Britons  fight, 

The  world’s  example  and  delight ; 

And  conquer  ev’ry  enemy  of  our  loved  queen. 

Victoria  proves  the  hero’s  friend, 

Her  bounty  lasts  us  to  our  end  ! 

( Here  the  two  maimed  Pensioners  come  forward  and  place 
themselves  between  Steerwell  and  Lenox,  who  address 
their  song  to  them.) 

(Espressivo.) 

Though  crippled  and  laid  up  with  one  foot  in  the  grave! 

(With  spirit,  the  Pensioners  using  vivid  action.) 

Then  tars  and  soldiers  never  fear, 

You  shall  not  want  compassion’s  tear, 

Misfortune  ever  claims  the  pity  of  the  brave  ! 
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(The  Pensioners  hobble  bach,  and  resume  their  seats  at 

Table.) 

Captain.  Well,  my  good  fellow,  I  must  say  I  admire  your 
sentiment  and  spirit,  and  am  only  sorry  I  cannot  have  you  on 
board,  as  undisciplined  recruits  won’t  do,  the  nature  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  requiring  picked  men  ! 

Lenox.  (Looking  off)  Ha  !  there’s  a  boat  going  off  now.  By 
heaven,  I  will  get  on  board.  [Exit  in  haste. 

Captain.  By  heaven  you  shall  not. — Hallo !  stop  that  man  ! 
Follow  him,  you  two,  and  keep  him  out  of  the  boat. 

[Exit  Pensioners . 

Enter  #  Serjeant. 

Serjeant.  Sir,  the  Commander-in-chief’s  aid-de-camp  would 
speak  with  you. 

Captain.  I  come.  (Exit  Serjeant.)  There  is  something 
in  this  young  man  that  strikes  me  most  forcibly — (looks  off.) 
Yes  !  the  boat  is  gone  without  him,  and  there  he  walks  melan¬ 
choly  away.  Where  can  that  drunken  scoundrel  he  ?  I  begin 
now  to  despair — for  if  my  boy  be  still  in  any  of  those  regi¬ 
ments — 

Re-enter  Serjeant. 

Serjeant.  Sir — 

Captain.  Oh  true  !  [Exit  Captain  and  Serjeant. 

Enter  Mary. 

Mary.  I  have  followed  my  father  down  to  Greenwich,  where 
the  regiments  are  to  halt,  in  the  hope  of  getting  him  to  interest 
himself  about  Lenox,  and  to  see  once  more  my  dear  Sinclair 
before  he  sails.  I  know  he’ll  conquer,  and  when  he  returns — 
oh  !  such  a  love-garland  as  I’ll  make  him— oh  love  !  love  1 
what  a  sad  havoc  you  make,  to  be  sure,  in  us  young  maidens’ 
hearts  ! 


Sony. — Mary. — (T.  Williams.) 

If  you  ask,  if  you  ask  what  is  love, 

When  we  first,  when  we  first  feel  its  power  ? 

I  would  say,  I  would  say  ’twas  a  thorn— 

A  thorn  conceal’d  in  a  flower  ! 

Or  honey  collected  beneath  the  bee’s  wing 
When  we  first  taste  the  sweets— for  the  wound  of  the  stimr ! 
Oh  !  this  is  love 
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If  you  ask,  if  you  ask  what  is  love  ? 

I  would  answer,  would  answer,  a  cheat ! 

’Tis  woe,  ’tis  woe  in  a  mask  ! 

’Tis  bliss,  ’tis  bliss  in  deceit! 

’Tis  poison  in  nectar! — ’tis  death  in  repose! 

In  prospect  ’tis  rapture  ! — when  near,  worst  of  woes! 

Oh  !  this  is  love ! 

Mary.  Oh  Lud  ! — if  here  isn’t  Sinclair  and  my  father  ! 

Enter  Major  and  Sinclair. 

Major.  Zounds  !  how  often  will  they  halt  P — Sinclair,  why 
do  you  run  before  the  rank  ? 

Sinclair.  Don’t  you  see  my  attraction  ?  Oh,  my  love  ! 

Major.  Mary  !  now  girl,  what  has  bewitched  you  to  follow — 

Sinclair.  My  lovely,  faithful  soul.  Don’t  be  angry  with 
her. 

Mary.  Oh,  father  !  I  have  something  to  tell  you  about 
Lenox, — he - 

Sinclair,  (aside.)  Ha  !  [ Martial  music  without. 

Major.  The  men  are  on  their  march  !  Get  you  out  of  the 
way,  child.  Go,  find  out  your  cousin  Fanny — you’ll  see  us 
again  by  the  Hospital.  [ Exit  Mary.  ( Music  again.') 

Sinclair.  Oh,  sir,  I  have  a  dreadful  boding  of  Mary’s 
business  here - 

Major.  Something  about  Lenox, — what - 

Sinclair.  Ah  !  Yes,  I  see  it ! — he’s  been  base  and  treache¬ 
rous  :  for  all  he  seemingly  resigned  her,  no  sooner  was  my 
back  turned,  than  he  has  dared  to  renew  his  addresses. 

Major.  Oh,  plague  of  your  nonsensical  love  and  jealousies; 
I  don’t  believe  it.  Lenox  is  too  good  a  fellow,  has  too  high  a 
sense  of  honour,  to  betray  or  deceive  you.  Come,  sir,  mind 
your  duty— follow,  and  fall  into  your  rank.  [Exit  Major. 

Sinclair.  Heaven  grant  it  may  be  true  !  But  yet  I  have  sad 

misgivings ;  and  Mary  too.  Should  she - but  away  with 

reflections.  The  Plains  of  Quebec,  the  scenes  of  past  renown, 
where  the  immortal  Wolfe  fell  in  the  arms  of  victory,  will  soon 
now  hurst  upon  our  view.  Yes  !  to  inspire  and  animate  our 
men  to  deeds  of  future  fame  ! 

Recit.  and  Air. — Sinclair. 

(The  words  by  T.  Dibdin ,  Esq. — Music  by  T.  Williams.) 
THE  DEATH  OF  WOLFE. 

RECIT. 

Shades  of  Britannia’s  sons,  who  sleep 
In  hallow’d  earth  ! — or  in  the  deep  ! 
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Spirits !  spirits  of  the  patriot  dead— who  fell — 

Inspire  me! — while  a  hero’s  fate  I  tell. 

AIR. 

The  martial  strife  is  heard  once  more, 

Again  the  din  of  war  now  reigns, 

On  that  far-fam’d  Columbian  shore 

Where  blood  o’erflow’d  Canadian  plains. 

Wolfe  !  dauntless  Wolfe  !  who  boldly  led 
Of  gallant  chiefs  a  patriot  band, 

And  in  the  arms  of  vict’ry  bled — 

For  Freedom  and  his  Native  Land! 

The  foe  did  thrice  his  force  display ; 

Yet  thrice  was  conquer’d  on  that  day  ! 

No  father  e’er  his  children  lov’d, 

No  children  more  rever’d  a  sire, 

Beyond  what  Britain’s  hero  proved 
’Mid  Gallia’s  fierce,  unceasing  fire! 

His  shatter’d  wrist  he  calmly  binds, 

While  cheerly  “  Onward  !”  was  his  cry — 

A  second  shot — his  heart  now  finds  ; 

And  Victory  mourns  that  Wolfe  must  die! 

Then,  raise  to  him  the  patriot  lay, 

In  victory’s  arms  who  fell  that  day!* 

[ Exit  Sinclair, 

Scene  the  Last. — Before  Greenwich  Hospital — View  of  the 
Thames — Steerwell's  ship  “  The  Victoria at  anchor — Sol¬ 
diers  crossing  to  embark.  ( Enter  Fanny  Capstan,  dressed 
as  a  midshipman ,  waning  the  Union  Jack. 

Fanny.  Cheerly  my  boys  !  clear  the  gang- way  there  !  here’s 
another  boatful;  we’ll  bring  the  gentlemen  of  the  red-cloth 


*  Genera  IWolfe  (born  at  Westerhara,  in  Kent,  in  1726)  was  killed  at 
the  Siege  of  Quebec,  October  18th,  1759.  The  British  force  was  only 
7,000 ;  the  French,  upwards  of  20,000  men,  were  repulsed  at  three 
different  points.  Wolfe,  by  a  certain  nobleness  of  behaviour,  had  greatly 
attached  the  troops  to  his  person.  In  the  beginning  of  the  battle  he  was 
wounded  in  the  wrist  by  a  musket-shot;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  fight 
he  received  his  mortal  wound — and  died  at  the  very  moment  of  victory. 
His  body  was  brought  to  England,  and  buried  with  military  honours  in 
Westminster  Abbey  ;  where  a  magnificent  monument  is  erected  to  his 
memory.  But  Lord  Aylmer,  previously  to  his  leaving  Canada,  lately 
raised  a  column,  to  perpetuate  Wolfe’s  fame,  on  the  very  spot  where  that 
young  and  gallant  soldier  breathed  his  last. 

N.B.  In  the  published  music  of  this  song  there  is  another  verse,  (usually 
omitted)  depicting  Wolfe’s  last  words,  funeral  procession,  &e. 
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alongside  of  the  blue-jackets.  If  my  cousin  Polly  were  to  meet 
me  now  in  this  disguise,  how  she’d  stare  !  Polly’s  in  love  with 
a  soldier  !  well,  every  one  to  their  fancy.  Faith  I’m  not  in  love 
with  any  of  the  fellows  yet,  but  if  ever  I  should  get  a  broadside 
from  that  little  commander  Cupid,  shiver  my  timbers  if  I  don’t 
know  it  would  be  for  a  jolly  jack  tar  !  Egad,  I’m  so  fond  of 
daddy  Neptune’s  blue  waves,  that  upon  my  life,  and  by  the 
courage  of  an  English  maid,  I’ve  almost  a  mind  to  cut  away  in 
right  earnest.  Oh  !  how  I  should  enjoy — or,  if  I  had  for  a 
beau  one  of  these  tight  lads  of  the  ocean,  would  I  not  be  proud 
to  see  the  dear  darling  heart  of  oak  rigg’d  out  as  I  am  now, 
ready  to  serve  our  Gracious  Queen,  fighting  under  the  British 
flag,  on  board  The  good  ship  Victoria  I* 

Song. — Fanny  Capstan  !  (T.  Williams.) 

“  The  daring  young  Mid.” — Introductory  Sym.  “  Heart  of  Oak.” 

If  I  had  a  lad,  who  for  ocean  was  mad, 

Would  not  I  be  glad,  oh,  yes,  would  I — 

Wou’d  not  I  be  glad  ? 

Ob  yes,  yes,  yes,  yes,  yes  would  I — 

When  his  jacket  I’d  view 
Of  the  British  true  blue, 

And  his  duty  he’d  do  fraught  with  bravery  ; 

Yeo  ho  !  yeo  ho!  yeo  ho  ! ! 

She  flies  before  the  wind  to  victory, 

And  the  renown  of  Britannia. 

If  the  tars  of  old  England,  Fanny  should  hail, 

Like  a  daring  young  mid,  she’d  boldly  sail. 

(Sym.)  “  Rule  Britannia.” 

When  my  sailor  went  off,  d’ye  think  I  would  scoff, 

Do  you  think  I  wou’d  scoff,  oh  !  no,  not  I — 

When  he  mounted  aloft — 

Oh  !  no,  no,  no,  no,  no,  not  I  — 

If  he  stood  to  his  gun 
Resolv’d  ne’er  to  run, 

And  for  England  be  one  to  crush  Slavery  ! 

Now  a  broadside ! 

As  to  the  words  given  to — Fire  ! 

Huzza!  huzza! 

Victory  !  she  strikes,  she  sinks! 


*  '['his  scene  was  shown  originally  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the 
late  celebrated  Mrs.  Martyr,  who  sung  a  similar  song  to  the  above,  in  the 
character  of  “  George  Streamer,”  referring  to  his  late  Majesty  William 
1Y\,  who  was  a  short  time  before  that  period  serving  himself  as  a  mid¬ 
shipman  on  hoard  “  The  Prince  George ,”  commanded  by  Admiral  Diyhy. 
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“  See  tlie  hlood  in  purple  tide 
Trickle  down  her  batter’d  side !” 

All  hands  a  hoy  ! — 

Out  boats  and  save  ’em! 

A  British  sailor ! 

While  he  displays  his  bravery, 

Is  ever  foremost  at  the  cry  of  mercy ! 

(Sym.)  “  Rule  Britannia.” 

(Sym.) — “  The  Battle  once  over,  the  heart  of  a  lamb.” — Dibdin.) 

Now  spread  your  canvas, 

Crowd  every  sail ! 

Then  O  for  merry  England 
In  the  ship  Victoria  ! 

Thus,  the  sons  of  Britannia  foremost  are  seen, 

With  hearts  ever  ready  to  serve  our  Loved  Queen  ! 

( Concluding  Sym.,  “  God  save  the  Queen.) 

[ Exit  Fanny,  waving  the  Union  Jack. 
Enter  Major  and  Mary. 

Major.  Lenox  in  this  cursed  hobble — an  ugly  job,  ’faith  ! 
Mary.  But,  father,  can’t  you  make  the  Commander-in-Chief 
forgive  him  ? 

Major.  Me  make  Commanders-in-Chief  forgive P  Why, 
what  is  the  girl  talking  about  ? 

Enter  Sinclair  (agitated). 

Sinclair.  My  beloved  Mary  !  tell  me  this  affair  that  brought 
you — what  of  Lenox  ? 

Mary.  Oh  !  he  is — 

Sinclair.  A  villain  ! 

Mary.  ( Surprised .)  How  ! 

Major.  Be  quiet,  John  !  you  have  wrong’d  him  by  your 
unjust  suspicions  ;  I  told  you  so.  Egad,  poor  Lenox  has  some¬ 
thing  else  to  think  of.  He’ll  be  shot  perhaps. 

Sinclair.  Shot !  Who,  Lenox  ?  Why,  what  has  he  done  ? 
Major.  Why,  he  was  found  asleep  on  duty,  and  is  now  in 
irons  at  the  guard-house  ! 

Enter  Captain  Steerwell. 

Captain.  Bring  him  along — a  rash  and  obstinate  scoundrel ! 
Major.  What  is  the  matter,  sir  ? 

Captain.  The  matter  !  Why,  an  intemperate  blockhead, 
that  I  refused  to  take  on  board,  jumps  into  the  river,  swims 
over  to  the  ship,  and  has  been  found  hiding  himself  behind  a 
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hen-coop.  ( Aside  to  Major )  A  devilish  brave  fellow  though. 
Major  ;  but  we  must  frighten  him  a  little.  Bring  him  along ! 

Enter  Lenox,  in  custody  of  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Captain.  So,  sir,  you  would  not  take  my  word  for  it;  but 
now  you  shall  give  an  account  of  yourself  before  the  Comman- 
der-in-Chief ! 

Sinclair.  Why,  it’s  Lenox  ! 

Major.  One  of  the  Guards,  sir  ! 

Captain.  Indeed  !  one  of  the  Guards  !  (Looking  firmly  at 
Lenox.)  Hold  him  in  custody.  Major ;  I  will  return  imme¬ 
diately.  [ Exit  in  haste. 

Major.  Why,  how  the  devil,  Lenox,  did  you  shake  off  your 
irons  ? 

Lenox.  Major,  I  was  never  disgrac’d  with  irons. 

Major.  Why,  Mary  !  What  story  is  this  you’ve  been  telling 
us  ?  Oh,  I  see,  it’s  all  a  flam — a  mere  excuse  for  coming  after 
us  to  Greenwich. 

Mary.  Indeed,  father,  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean ; 
Lenox  has  now  got  other  clothes  on,  but  I’m  sure  I  saw  him 
taken  into  custody  a  prisoner  by  the  corporal.  How  can  you 
think  me  so  artful  as  to  invent  stories  P  (weeping.) 

Sinclair.  Nay,  my  love,  don’t  weep — your  father  cannot 
suppose — 

Enter  Corporal. 

Corporal.  Well,  Miss  Mary,  to  oblige  you,  I’ve  ordered 
Lenox  to  be  brought  before  the  Commander-in-Chief  himself. 
Oh  !  yonder  I  see  they’re  bringing  him. 

Major.  Why,  Corporal,  you’re  drunk  too — Lenox  is  brought 
here  already. 

Corporal.  I  drunk  !  Let  me  tell  you,  Major,  I  can  be  as 
sober  on  duty  as  any  man. 

Major.  When  did  you  pull  him  from  behind  the  hen¬ 
coop  ?  (.dll  laugh. 

Corporal.  Hen-coop  !  What  hen-coop  ?  Why,  damn  it, 
you've  been  taking  your  drops  I  think.  I  say,  I  found  Lenox 
on  his  guard  disguised- - 

Major.  Well,  you  may  now  find  him  here  disguised  ! 

Lenox.  (Coming  forward.)  Y ou  found  me  drunk  !  Why, 
Corporal,  what’s  the  matter  with  you  ? 

Corporal.  (Staring.)  ’Tis  Lenox  !  Then  who  the  devil 
have  we  got  prisoner  here  ?  (Looking  off) 
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Nipperkin  sings  without — u  A  glass  is  good ,  fyc.”  Then  is 

brought  in,  guarded .) 

Major.  Eh  !  Why  this  is  the  joking  rascal  who  cajoled 
me  out  of  the  bowl  of  punch  !  Why,  he’s  drunk  now  ! 

Lenox.  Nipperkin  !  Oh,  I  see  how  this  has  been — 

Nipperkin.  Who  says  I’m  drunk  ?  I’ll  have  justice;  they 
robbed  me  of  my  coat,  keg,  and  lantern  !  ( Sees  Lenox.)  Oh  ! 

what,  then,  you’ve  been  doing  it !  I  thought  so ;  and  taken — I 
desire  he  may  not  be  executed  in  my  coat  ! 

Enter  Captain  Steerwell. — Nipperkin  talks  apart  to 

the  soldiers. 

Captain.  (To  Lenox.)  Well,  young  man,  I’ve  laid  your  case 
before  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  though  your  quitting 
your  post  was  a  crime  that  deserves  from  military  discipline  a 
severe  punishment ;  yet,  in  consideration  of  your  laudable  mo¬ 
tive,  and  brilliant  example  of  noble  ardour  for  your  country’s 
honour,  he  not  only  pardons  you,  but  from  your  high  charac¬ 
ter  as  an  excellent  soldier  presents  you  with  this  purse. 

Nipperkin.  A  purse  for  only  swimming  to — by  the  Lord  ! 

I  once  swam  from  Chelsea  reach  to  Battersea  Bridge — give  me — 

Captain.  Nipperkin  here  ! — Why,  who  made  a  soldier  of 
you  ? — Here  my  lad.  ( Gives  the  purse  to  Lenox.) 

Lenox.  1  humbly  thank  his  lordship, — pardon  is  the  utmost 
grace  I  could  hope  for. — My  friend,  (to  Sinclair )  you  have 
never  disobeyed  orders. — A  more  finished  soldier — on  the  eve  of 
being  married  too — and  my  commander’s  bounty  will  be  applied 
to  a  better  purpose  in  contributing  additional  comforts  to  an 
amiable  woman  !  (Gives  the  purse  to  Sinclair .) 

Sinclair.  Oh  1  my  dear  fellow,  this  is  too  much — 

Nipperkin.  Too  much  !  then  give  me  some.  Zounds  !  they 
won’t  let  me  be  generous. — Nobody  gives  me  purses  to  give 
away  to  poor  families.  (Aside.)  Damme,  I’ve  a  great  mind  to 
tell  who  he  is. 

Lenox.  Sir,  if  I’m  only  suffered  to  go  out  with  you,  some 
future  event  may  offer  an  occasion  really  to  signalize  myself, 
and  by  true  merit  win  a  reward  of  which  I  am  now  unworthy. 

Captain.  By  heaven  !  a  gallant-minded  fellow.  Major,  who 
is  this  young  man  ? — ( To  Lenox.)  From  what  port  did  you 
spring,  my  heart  of  oak  ?  Who  and  what  is  your  father  P 

Lenox.  Alas,  sir  1  I — (Hesitates.) 

Captain.  Ah  !  should  this  be — ( Looking  at  Lenox.)  No,  it 
cannot. 
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Nipperkin.  Physic  me  with  salt  and  water  if  I  can  hold  any 
longer — Captain,  stand  another  sovereign,  and  I’ll  tell  you  a 
secret. 

Captain.  You  drunken  scoundrel,  I’ll  break  your  head. 

( Offers  to  strike.) 

Nipperkin.  No,  don’t. 

Captain.  Where’s  the  information  you  promised,  sirrah  ? 

Nipperkin.  Why,  an’t  I  going  to  give  you  the  information  ? 
[Aside.)  This  boy’s  generosity  has  given  my  conscience  such  a 
precious  pull,  that  I  cannot  bear  he  should  remain  in  obscurity 
any  longer.  [Aloud  to  Lenox.)  Harkeel  down  on  your  knees 
directly  before  the  codger.  [Pointing  to  the  Captain.) 

Lenox.  What  do  you  mean  ?  you — 

Nipperkin.  Oh  !  what  will  this  world  come  to  P  I  bid  a  son 
down  and  ask  his  own  father’s  blessing,  and  he  says,  “  Death 
and  thunder  !  what  do  you  mean  ?”  Oh!  oh  ! 

Captain.  Son  ! 

Lenox.  How  ? 

JYipperkin.  Yes.  (Aside.)  Now,  I’ll  flabbergast  him. 

Captain.  Speak — 

Nipperkin.  Look  at  him  well, — that’s  him  ! — that’s  little 
Jackey  Jones, — that’s  the  boy  in  the  basket, — the  child  of  cha¬ 
rity, — the  apprentice  to  Mr.  Humphrey  Leatherbottom,  the 
fiddle-case  maker, — the  private  soldier,  that  for  glory  prefers  a 
Canadian  bullet  to  an  English  plum-pudding  ! 

Lenox.  (To  the  Captain.)  Sir,  my  birth  has  always  been 
a  mystery,  and  is  it  really  thus  explained  ? — Is  this  man’s — 

Captain.  It  must  be  the  deserted  son — 

Nipperkin.  Of  an  abandoned  father! 

Captain.  Nipperkin,  you  are  now  privileged. — Come  to  my 
arms. — (Father  and  son  embrace.)  The  service  you  (To  Nip¬ 
perkin)  have  rendered  me  by  this  discovery  shall  not  go  un¬ 
remembered. — Oh  !  what  joy  is  here ! — to  find  in  this  high- 
spirited  youth  my  own  child  ! — My  noble  boy,  a  brave  soldier 
must  make  a  good  officer;  and — 

Lenox.  Sir,  my  highest  ambition  will  now  be  to  partake  of 
the  enterprise  as  a  private,  for  if  I’m  to  be  honoured  with  pro¬ 
motion,  I’ll  first  with  heart  and  hand  endeavour  to  deserve  it 
with  all  the  ardour  of  a  British  soldier  I 

Captain.  Bravely  spoken! — Yes,  you  shall  now  embark  with 
me  ! — Ah,  my  son  I  since  thou  wert  launched,  thy  father’s  life 
has  been  one  continued  scene  of  change  and  bustle — scarcely  on 
shore,  but  summoned  by  inclination  to  sea  again  ;  but  now  I 
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have  found  thee,  a  sudden  desire  seems  to  have  come  athwart 
me,  that  binds  me  somewhat  to  my  native — 

Lenox.  Then  after  this  voyage,  sir,  remain  at  home.  As  for 
myself,  though  burning  with  an  anxious  and  fond  desire  to  be¬ 
hold  other  nations,  their  manners  and  customs,  yet  I  am  fully 
persuaded  that  for  true  happiness,  go  where  you  will,  there  is  no 
country  on  earth  to  be  found  to  compete  with  merry  old 
England,  and  no  better  companion  under  heaven  than  an 
honest  John  Bull. 

Finale. 

Lenox,  Steerwell,  Sinclair,  Mary,  and  Fanny. 

Lenox. 

Our  country  is  the  land  we  love, 

Nought  with  it  can  compare, 

For  statesmen  wise,  and  heroes  brave, 

For  commerce  and  the  fair. 

’Tis  Britain’s  pride, 

No  land  beside 

Such  influence  does  maintain. 

Go  where  you  will, 

Old  England  still 
Fou’ll  never  find  its  like  again  ! 

Chorus.  Go  where  you  will,  &c. 

(End  of  first  stanza ,  a  female  enters,  beckons  Mary,  who 
motions  to  Sinclair,  and  exit.) 

Steerwell. 

For  ages  past,  our  admirals  brave 
Pre-eminent  have  stood, 

And  spite  of  all  the  world,  have  held 
The  mastery  of  the  flood  ! 

For  Rodney,  Hood, 

Brave  Collingwood, 

Long  triumph’d  o’er  the  main  ; 

But  Nelsoyi’s  name 
Stands  matchless  in  fame! 

We  may  never  see  his  like  again. 

For  Nelson’s  name,  Ike. 

Sinclair. 

Bold  heroes  in  the  field  we’ve  had, 

Remember  Marlboro’s  name, 

With  Abercrombie,  Wolfe,  and  Moore, 

Who  died — to  live  in  fame  ! 
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We’ve  heroes  still, 

Anglesea  and  Hill, 

With  Wellington ,  remain, 

True  to  the  end, 

Their  country’s  friend, 

We  may  never  see  their  like  again  ! 

True  to  the  end,  &c. 

Enter  Mary  introducing  Fanny,  motions  to  Major  and 

Sinclair. 

Captain.  Hey  !  who  have  we  here  ? — What  stripling  is 
this  ?  ( Regarding  Fanny.) 

Mary.  Only  a  cousin  of  mine,  your  honour. 

Fanny.  Yes,  Captain,  and  one  ready  with  heart  and  hand  to 
serve  our  adored  Queen,  whenever  her  Majesty  shall  require  my 
services.  ( Sym .) 

(Duet,  Mary  and  FannyJ 

( Additional  Verse  by  T.  Dibdin ,  Esq.) 

Her  people,  soldiers,  tars  adore 
Their  queen  ;  and  for  her  crown, 

Should  danger  threaten  as  of  yore, 

Our  lives  we’d  all  lay  down. 

She’s  Albion’s  boast, 

Who’s  cliff-robed  coast, 

Shall  proudly  o’er  her  reign. 

While  truth  shall  own, 

On  Britain’s  throne, 

We  ne’er  may  see  her  like  again. 

Full  chorus.  While  truth  shall,  &c. 


FINIS. 
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